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F Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 


School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Norma! Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 
The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 





@@ The proceedings of the Pittsburg meeting of 
State Teachers’ Association are so long as to exclude 
all other matter except that under the official head. 

The reader will not regret this. The debates were 
very animated and interesting, and the papers read 
of an unusually elevated class. On the whole— 
whether in numbers present, or in the matters acted 
on—the late meeting was an advance on all its prede- 
cessors. This, by the by, is a remark now almost 
stereotyped. The cause is growing and with it, this 
main exponent of its progress keeps equal pace. 

Next month we shall be able to present our usual 
variety of original communications, book notices, 
editorials, &c., &c. 





Scuoot Arcarrectvre: Asmall instalment of this 
long deferred debt to the schools, has been made in 
the shape of a pamphlet, with half a dozen plans of 
small ungraded school houses. Itis said to be well 
received. But we must ask our friends not to judge 
of the entire work by this specimen. The book has 
grown on our hands both in size and difficulty ; and 
it has been thought best to take time to make it as 
good as our best abilities and sufficient time could 
make it. Itis now advancing rapidly and will be 
out before many months. 





Scnoot Law anv Decisions: The new edition of 
the Common School Laws and State Superintendent's 
Decisions, with instructions and forms, is now out 
and reflects great credit on the present indefatigable 
Deputy Superintendent. The matter is exceedingly 
full and valuable and so methodically arranged as to 
make it of easy reference, 





H. L. Drerrensacu, Esg.: This able and faithful 
friend of the schools has been appointed Co. Su- 
perintendent of Clinton county, where he resides.— 
We know not which to admire most: this act of the 
administration in the appointment of an active and 
prominent political opponent, or his acceptance of 
the office with its $300 salary. But there is some- 
thing purifying and ‘elevating in this educational 
cause, which raises men clear above all political or 
other inferior considerations. 





Messrs. Goop & Guyzr.—The friends of educa- 
tion and justice will rejoice to hear that the County 
Superintendents of Berks and Bradford, have had 
their valuable services appreciated by their respec- 
tive counties, Mr. Good's salary has been raised by 
the Directors of Berks, to $1200 and Mr. Guyer’s by 
those of Bradford to $1500. 





Tracuers’ Institutes: A large number of these 
invaluable agencies in the work of improvement, are 
to be held during the autumn. We had designed 
to present a list of them and shall do so next month, 
when space will permit. That of Clinton county 
commences at Lock Haven, on Monday, September 
17th, to continue three days. 





Miuiersvitte Norman Scuoo.: This Institution 
will open in a few months as a permanent Normal 
Institution for the training of Teachers. See adver- 
tisement under the proper head. 
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Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRIsBuRG, Sept., 1855. 
Appointments of Co. Superintendents. 
H. L. Dieffenbach, Lock Haven, Clinton County, 
in place of A. Taylor, resigned. 
W. M. Burchfield, Mifflintown, Juniata County, in 
place of D. Laughlin, resigned. 
Lewis L. Spencer, Columbus, Warren County, in 
place of W. Row, resigned. 








Monthly Decisions. 

1. A merchant’s or other trader’s license, does 
not exempt him from a tax on his occupation. 

2. When information is desired.—Directors and 
others desiring information about the School system, 
should first examine the pamphlet copy of the Law 
and Decisions; then the Official department of the 
School Journal; and if the information sought for 
cannot be found, write to the Department at Harris- 
burg, whose duty and pleasure it is to furnish infor- 
mation and advice to all who may have occasion to 
ask it. 

3. Board of Directors to select School books: The 
Board of Directors (not a single Director, nor the 
Directors individually,) may determine “ what books 
shall be used in the School.” It is the duty of the 
Board, annually, to designate a series of books to be 
used in the Schools under their jurisdiction, and to 
exclude all others. This course is indispensable to 
the good management and prosperity of the Schools. 
Without a uniformity of text books, and the sys- 
tematic classification of the Scholars which cannot 
otherwise be made, it is impossible for even the 
most competent Teachers, to do justice to either 
themselves, or their pupils. The 25th section of 
the law of 1854, is imperative on this point, and Di- 
rectors are not at liberty to disregard its injunctions. 

4. Immoral and sectarian Books excluded: The law 
devolves the selection of books to be used in the 
Schools, upon the Board of Directors; but books of 
immoral tendency, or sectarian character should be 
excluded. The Schools are not of sectarian origin 
or design, but are public and common to all within 
the ages fixed by the law. The final settlement of 
disputes on this subject between parents or guardians 
and Directors, devolves upon the Courts, and not 
apon the State Superintendent, who has only advi- 
sory, and not judicial power over the matter. 

5. Pupils under five, and over twenty-one years of 
age, not admissible: The law makes no provision 
for the tuition of pupils under five and over twenty- 
one years of age ; and though it does not, in terms, 
probibit the admission of those who are over age, 
the Department does not approve the praatice of 
receiving them. Complaints have been made by 
numerous districts of injustice done to regular le 
gal pupils, and of confusion, discomfort and insubor- 
dination, occasioned by the crowding in of pupils of 
that description, There may be instances where 
meritorious young men and women crave admission 
to the privileges of the Schools,as their only means 
of obtaining the rudiments of an education. But 
written permission should first be obtained from the 
Directors, and this should never be granted when 
the comfort and good order of the Schools will be 
interfered with, in the slightest degree. 

6. Pupils under five years: The law admits chil- 
dren to the Common Schools when fully five years 
of age ; but it would be better ifthe minimum were 
fixed at seven years, and more in accordance with 
the organic laws of nature, and the healthful devel- 
opment of both mind and body. But, not satisfied 





with the liberal margin allowed by the law in this 
particular, mothers are sometimes inclined to trans- 
fer their children from the nursery to the Public 
School, long before they have reached the legal age. 
The care of infants is a very interesting employment, 
in proper hands and under proper circumstarces, 
and should be a labor of love with those whose mis- 
sion it is, But ,;Common School Teachers are not 
employed as deputy nurses, for the relief of indif- 
ferent or encumbered mothers, who seem only anx- 
ious to get their children “out of the way;’ and 
Directors should not permit Teachers and Schools 
to be embarrassed in this manner. 

7. Monthly visitation of the Schools: This duty en- 
joined by division LV. of the 23d section of the law 
of 1854, is all important, and the Department earn- 
estly urges punctual compliance therewith, on the 
part of Directors. In no other way can they cer- 
tainly inform themselves as to the condition and 
progress of the Schools. 





To Superintendents and Directors. 


Tabular Statements: The Tabular Statements will 
appear in a body by themselves at the end of the 
Appendix to the Annual Report of the Department ; 
and as they will be the last thing put in print, it is 
not indispensable that they should reach the De- 
partment at the same time with the County Super- 
intendents’ Reports, though that arrangement would 
be satisfactory,wherever it can be done convenient- 
ly. The Reports will be put into type alphabeti- 
cally, and follow each otherin connection, and with- 
out any intervening matter. 

Lists of Secretaries: County Superintendents who 
may not already have done so, will please at once 
furnish the editor of the School Journal with a full 
list of the Secretaries of the Boards of Directors 
in their several counties. It is important that the 
Journal should regularly reach the proper officer of 
each Board. 

School Law and Architecture : After tedious delay, 
that has been annoying to all parties alike, but whol- 
ly unavoidable, the advance sheets of the “School 
Architecture,” and the new edition of the “ School 
Law and Decisions,” have at length been issued, and 
the promised copies by mail are being despatched to 
Superintendents and Directors, as rapidly as they 
can be enveloped and directed. But a single copy 
of each was sent to each, on account of the heavy 
postage bill that a large number would impose on 
the Department, and in most cases they were di- 
rected to the District Treasurer, for the use of the 
Board ; as.he is the only officer whose name and 
post office address is, as yet, on the books of the De- 
partment, with any degree of reliable certainly. As 
fast as the edition can be worked off, bound and 
packed, full supplies of the Law, with other docu- 
ments, blanks, &c., will be sent to Superintendents 
per special express, for delivery to Directors, and 
general distribution; of which due notice will be given. 

Teachers’ Monthly Reports: The blanks furnished 
by the Department for Teachers’ Monthly Reports 
to Directors, are not intended to be written on both 
sides, except when the names of the pupils are too 
pumerous to go on one side; in which case it would 
be necessary to turn over. 

School Journal: The Journal was mailed to the 
Secretary of each Board of Directors commencing 
with the June No, 1855. If the present Secretary 
has not yet received it, he should call on the form- 
er Secretary, and if not in his possession, go to his 
usual post office, and if not there, then advise the 
Department of the facts. 
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Educational Societies. 





Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association--- 
Semi-Annual Meeting at Pittsburg. 


The members of the Association convened in the 
Third Ward School House in Pittsburg, on Tues- 
day, August 7th, 1855, pursuant to a call of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


The President, W. V. Davis, of Lancaster called 
the meeting to order, and Rev. Dr. Nevin, of Butler 
co., commenced the exercises by reading a portion 
of Scripture and prayer. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Lewistown, were read by Ira C, Mitchell, of 
Centre county, Recording Secretary. 


A, M. Gow, chairman of the Executive Committee 
announced the death, since the last meeting of the 
association, of John H. Brown, of Philadelphia, a 
member of the committee, and also of L. 7: Covell, 
of Allegheny, a former member. 

Wm. Roberts said: I wish for a moment, to call 
your attention, and through you the attention of the 
association to this sorrowfulevent which has oceur- 
red since our last meeting. One of our members 
has been removed from us by the hand of Death.— 
One has been taken from us, whom we all respected 
and loved. Our friend and brother, John H. Brown, 
has been removed from this fleeting life to one that 
is eternal. He is no longer present to assist in our 
deliberations; he has passed from the trials, the 
cares, the joys and the sorrows of earth. But while 
we lament his absence and deeply feel his loss, we 
do not mourn as those without hope, and we desire 
not to look into the desolation and gloom of the 
grave,butto the bright world beyond; and to hear the 
holy and blessed words of consolation conveyed in 
the promises of the Gospel. 

Our departed brother was one of the original 
members of this association, and was always active 
in promoting its objects. As President during thé 
first year of its existence, you know with what im- 
partiality and dignity he fulfilled the duties of his 
station, As a speaker, his remarks elicited respect- 
ful attention at our meetings. Cheerful and pleas- 
ant in his intercourse with his associates, and posses- 
sing extensive and varied information, and colloqui- 
al powers of a pleasing order, his presence always 
diffused cheerfulness in the social circle. 

The intelligence of his death occasioned keen 
sorrow to our T'eachers,Directors and to his pupils,all 
of whom united in paying their last sad tribute of 
respect to his memory. 

In view of our loss, Mr. President, I move that a 
committee be appointed to draft resolutions expres- 
sive of the feelings of this association, towards our 
departed friend and brother. 

rof. Thompson seconded the resolution; and in 
doing so spoke in just and appropriate terms of the 
character, virtues and educational services of L. T. 
Covell, the other distinguished member of this asso- 
ciation: whose death had occurred since the last 
meeting. In conclusion he moved that the same 
committee be appointed to prepare resolutions ex- 
pressive ofthe Solings of the association, in refer- 
ence to the death of Mr. Covell. 

The amendment being accepted by Mr. Roberts, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Messrs. Wm. Roberts, James Thompson and A. 
M. Gow were appeinies said committee. 

R. McDivitt, of Huntingdon, one of the Recording 


Secretaries, being absent, Jas. R. Challen nomina- 


ted and the association unanimously elected J. L/ol- 
den Orvis, of Chester co., Secretary pro tem. 

The hours of business were fixed as follows, viz: 

Morning from 9 to 12 o’clock. 

Afternoon from 2} to 4} o’clock. 

Evening from 7} to 94 o’clock. 

Mr. Mitchell offered the following resolution which 
was agreed to: 

Resolved,That, without special permission,no mem- 
ber shall speak more than twice on the same subject, 
nor more than fifteen minutes at each time. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham, of Lancaster, A. 
K. Browne, of Clicton co., was elected Treasurer 
pro tem, in the absence of Amos Row, not yet ar- 
rived, 

The names of new members were enrelled, 

B. M. Kerr, on behalf of the local committee, in- 
vited those who had not had places of abode during 
the session, provided for them, to remain and places 
would be assigned them. 

The chairman ofthe Executive Committee announ- 
ced the order of business for the afternoon, and the 
association adjourned, 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The President called the association to order. 

J. F. Stoddard, of Wayne co., on behalf of the 
committee appointed at the previous session of the 
association, to prepare and forward a circular to all 
colleges, academies and female seminaries, also to 
county superintendents and friends ef education ge- 
nerally, inviting them to attend this meeting, repor- 
ted that the commitee had performed the duties of 
their appointment. On motion, the report was ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. 

7. H. Burrowes on behalf of the committee to pro- 
cure a permanent reduction of railroad fare for mem- 
bers of the association attending its meetings, re- 
ported progress, and asked that a new committee 
be appointed. 

On motion of A. K. Browne the report was accep- 
ted, the committee discharged and a new one ap- 
pointed to effect the same object. The new com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. H. C. Hickok, Thos. H. 
Burrowes and William Roberts. 

J. P. Wickersham, being callec ° <2 
President for an account of the Lancas ter county 
Normal School, said that the idea of starting a nor- 
mal school was suggested during the examination 
of teachers. Under the state of circumstances 
brought about by the new school law, a demand was 
created for higher qualifications on the part of 
teachers. It was thought highly important to estab- 
lish, in the county, a place where the teacher might 
more thorougly fit himself for the duties of his avo- 
cation. In other counties, the same propelling cau- 
ses have produced like effects, and Normal Schools 
have been in successful operation in Somerset, Berks, 
Centre and Allegheny counties, and the success of 
these, points clearly to the establishment of State 
Schools. Our first difficulty, said Mr. Wickersham, 
was to select a place for the School, and to get 
suitable buildings, &c. Fortunately, the Academy 
building at Millersville had just been completed, 
and the trustees granted the use ofthat edifice. Tle 
School was fortunate in securing a good corps ot 
teachers. It opened on the the 17th of April, and 
the number of teachers in attendance for instraction 
during the session was 147—125 of whom were from 
Lancaster, and the othersfrom different portions of 
the State, The expenses were placed at a very 
low figure, in order to exclude none. The School 





was not a private enterprise, but was a Common 
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School for Teachers. The County Superintendent 
acted in the corps of instruction, as in the line of his 
duty, without compensation beyond official rome be 
and all devoted their main strength to teaching the 
elementary branches, which are so much and so of- 
ten underrated. In Arithmetic, for instance, they 
began at numeration and addition. The School was 
designed eminently for a teachers’ school, where he 
could not only be taught, but learn how to teach.— 
In connection with the Normal School, were two 
model schools, each with a primary and secondary 
department. He considered the school quite suc- 
cessful, and was satisfied that there is a marked dif- 
ference in the examination of those who pass through 
these schools, and those who do not. The success 
has been so marked, that a school will be opened 
next summer, for three months, on an enlarged scale, 
and a general invitation will be given to all who 
who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity, and 
that at least 500 may be expected there. A hope 
was expressed that a State Normal School might 
be established. 


Mr. Roberts, on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed on the decease of Messrs. Brown and Co- 
vell, reported the following preamble and resolu- 
tions : 

Wuenreas, In the inscrutable Providence of God, 
John H. Brown and L. T. Covell,-both distinguish- 
ed educators, and devoted friends and fellow mem- 
bers of the State Teachers’ Association, have been 
called, we trust, to their rest on high. 

Resolved, That in the decease of these gentlemen, 
the cause of education in general, and this associa- 
tion especially, have sustained a severe loss; and 
that while we ,would rejoice in the comfortable as- 
surance, derived from their known lives and Chris- 
tian character, that they have been transferred to 
higher service, we deeply sympathize with the fam- 
ilies of the deceased in this dispensation, which has 
deprived them of their best earthly friends. 

Resolved, That this association cherish the mem- 
ories of our departed friends in grateful recollection, 
as endeared tous by the qualities which adorn and 
dignify humanity, and as faithful co-laborers in the 
great cause of education. 

resolved, That a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare biographical sketches of our late fellow mem- 
bers, and report at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

On motion of J. F. Sloddard they were adopted. 

Committee, Messrs. Roberts and Thompson. 


Mr. A. M. Gow offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the officers of association be con- 
stituted a committee, again to petition the legisla- 
ture for the establishment, by the State, of a Normal 
school, or schools, for the professional education of 
teachers. 

Mr. Burrowes thought this the proper step now to 
be taken by the association. It was no longer ne- 
cessary to present longreports orelaborate arguments 
in favor of the establishment, by State authority, of 
institutions for the professional training of teachers. 
That had been done over and over again. Besides, 
all the proper public authorities had expressed right 
views on this subject. State Superintendents had 


latterly all favored it. Executive committees in 
both houses of the Legislature had approved of it. 
Governors had urged it; and he was happy to learn 
that the present Executive was warmly its advocate 
and had urged it and would urge it, upon all proper 
oceasions. Teachers and intelligent Directors, he 
believed, were united in opinion. Under these cir- 





cumstances, the unanimous sentiment of this asso- 
ciation, expressed in the manner proposed, must 
have great weight. 

Mr. Mitchell felt a deeper interest in this question 
than in any other to come before the association.— 
He hoped it would be fully discussed, and such a 
spirit elicited and carried home by the members as 
will aid the cause. He thought we had been in 
the habit of passing important resolutions too hasti- 
ly. This, at least, onght to be fully discussed. 

Before the establishment of the Centre county 
Teachers’ school, he thought he knew something of 
the nature of normal schools ; but he had not been 
long there till he found he had had little idea of 
their true nature and value. In that institution 
there had been 47 teachers out of a county with 146 
schools. The effect has been most beneficial, both 
on the members andthe numerous visitors: so much 
so that when it was announced that another term 
would be held, there were more applicants than any 
public building in the county, that could be obtain- 
ed for the purpose, would accommodate. This ob- 
stacle alone prevented the holding of another this 
fall. But it is intended to open one next spring.— 
It is proper to say that the school was established 
and supported by the teachers themselves and the 
friends of education in that region ; though the Co. 
Superintendent had visitedit occasionally. So great 
is the feeling in favor of this species of movement, 
that the town of Millheim, alone, has offered to con- 
tribute $1000 towards the erection of a County Nor- 
mal School building, at that point. 


Mr. Browne (now of Clinton County, who had 
been one of the instructors in the Centre Teachers 
School) said, it had not been established nor much 
encouraged by the County Superintendent, of Cen- 
tre, who had visited it only twice or thrice in three 
months. It was the work of the Teachers them- 
selves. Since they have seen its fruits, many Di- 
rectors have sustained the step by offering increased 
compensation to itsmembers, as‘l'eachers. A model 
Seheel similar to that in Lancaster County, was 
connected with it. In fact, so far as circumstances 
admitted, they were proud to emulate the Millers- 
ville School.—Many prejudices were to be encoun- 
tered and removed, The very term “Normal” was 
new and had to be explainedtomany. Some called 
it a “Mormon School,” and did not like the idea 
thus conveyed. ‘The concluding examination and 
exercises, which attracted alarge crowd, were very 
satisfactory, and spread a true idea of the nature 
and value of such institutions. The answers of the 
students, on the occasion, were a sure proof of their 
progress. He felt that the day could not be far 
distant, when State Normal Schools would send out 
to every quarter, Teachers qualified to raise our 
Schools to their proper position. 

Mr. B. M. Kerr (of Allegheny,) said, that last 
winter while examining Teachers, he was forcibly 
struck with the manifest want of qualifications of 
many. Hence, by the advice of a number of 
judicious persons, it was determined to open a 
School for the improvement of such as might desire 
to avail themselves of its advantages. This was 
done under the charge of Mr. Curry, a gentleman 
every way competent to the task, of whom, were he 
not present, more might be said. His own time 
being wholly devoted to the duties of the office of 
County Superintendent, he could not take charge of 
it. The School was located at Mansfield, his own 
residence, because the buildings &c., were there all 
in readiness. 
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Several persons had felt honest doubts of the 
propriety and effect of the move, under the guidance 
of the County Superintendent; but he now felt 
safe in saying tlat many of those persons had with- 
drawn their objections, 

It seemed to him that we cannot rely, to any great 
extent,on Colleges and Academies for the prepara- 
tion of our Teachers. In fact he had found, at the 
examinations, that pupils of our own Public Schools, 
were generally better qualified than the majority of 
those from Academies and Seminaries. This seem- 
ed to show that the system must, by some means, 
prepare its own Teachers; and this demand must 
be met. Directors are willing to give better wages 
to good Teachers when they can obtain them; and 
every effort should be made to keep up and gratify 
this favorable feeling. —No separate Model School 
was connected with the Mansfield Institution; but 
the members themselves were converted, in classes, 
into Model School pupils, forthe purpose of practice. 

Mr. Stutzman (of Somerset) was in favor of the 
resolution, but thought we should go further, and 
therefore offered the following additional resolution 
as an amendment : 

Resolved, That we view the establishment of 
Schools for the professional training of Teachers in 
several counties, as among tke best results of our 
present School system, and recommend the matter 
to the general attention of County Superintendents, 
Teachers and friends of education throughout the 
State. 


He thought this debate indicated the propriety of 
this addition. Such schools by County Superinten- 
dents would, to some extent, provide for the present 
deficiency and prepare candidates for State Institu- 
tions, when established. ‘Teachers, who begin to un- 
derstand their own interests, demand professional in- 
stitutions, where they can not only obtain the kind 
of knowledge they need, but where they can gradu- 
ate; for at length it is found that teachers, like oth- 
er professions, should graduate. Let us, therefore, 
do all we can to gratify this feeling, and prepare ap- 
plicants for the State Normal Schools. One insti- 
tution should go with the other. 

Last fall he went to work to the best of his ability, 
to instruct the teachers of Somerset at different points, 
for a week or two at each place, in the elements and 
in the art of teaching. The effect was good. Most 
of these would take schools again this coming season, 
and with increased ability. In his county the rule is 
now established that “he who would teach must 
learn:” The demand by Directors and parents is 
now often heard: ‘Give us good teachers, or give 
us none.” He would take them at their word, even 
though some schools should be left vacant. Last 
year the ery was “ Give us schools ;” now it is “Give 
us good schools.” Every thing points to the neces- 
sity of improving the teachers. 

Mr. Mitchell suggested a substitute for both reso- 
lutions, the purport of which was to recommend a 
State appropriation for the encouragement of a Nor- 
mal School in each county, to be established by the 
teachers and friends of education. He disliked the 
original resolution in favor of a State Normal School. 
He was opposed to the encouragement of an aristo- 
cracy in the profession, by State authority. Such 
would be the effect of a large central State school. 
Only those who had time and means, could attend 
it. The poor struggling teacher would be deprived 
of its advantages. The same money which would be 


required to build palaces for State schools, would do 
vastly more good, if divided amongst the counties, 





and expended where those for whom it was intended, 
could reap the benefit. 

Prof. Thompson would not have spoken on this sub- 
ject, had it not been for the extraordinary remarks 
of the Secretary, which would be more appropriate 
from the stump at a political gathering, than in a 
grave meeting of teachers. It was most extraordi- 
nary that there should be opposition to State Nor- 
mal Schools, where the best and brightest pro- 
fessional talent and skill could be concentrated, for 
the good of the whole State. These institutions had 
been discussed and approved over and over again by 
the Association. ‘The County Schools now proposed 
are in perfect harmony with them. Each will pro- 
mote the other’s welfare. The county schools could 
do much good ; but they could not effect the whole 
object. All experience has shown that this must be 
the work of the State institution. He was as much 
opposed to aristocracy as any one, and in favor of 
true democracy ; but he wanted an educated, fully 
developed, democracy, which, it seemed to him, would 
be greatly promoted by the thorough training of 
those who were to educate the masses. The testi- 
mony of all our official examiners is, that there is a 
deficiency of training amongst the teachers, and that 
nothing but strict professional instruction will correct 
this. From all quarters the cry for fuller mental de- 
velopment comes up. Give us, then, the best talent 
in the State, to teach us how to teach, and we shall 
be in the sure way to remove this evil. 

Mr. Burtt said, there seemed to be no difference 
of opinion as to the importance of Normal Schools. 
It is the demand of the teachers themselves. Both 
the gentlemen who spoke wish for these institutions. 
They only differ as to the means of effecting the ob- 
ject. He was opposed to both resolutions. State 
Normal Schools might succeed, but we yet have no 
assurance of it. All the State does, in matters of 
this kind, is badly done ;—for instance, the State line 
of public works. It may be different in the East, 
but our Insane Asylum and similar institutions are 
badly managed. If State Normal Schools should be 
established, political favorites would probably be put 
at the head of them; and one or two would not be 
enough to meet the demand. He was in favor of 
private institutions. One or more established and 
governed by private enterprise, in each county, would 
effect much more good and without the objections to 
which State schools, or County Superintendent 
schools, are liable. In counties with first class teach- 
ers for Superintendents, schools established by them 
might do good; but even there, the Superintendent 
would, naturally, favor his own students at the 
teachers examinations. Public examiners should 
not only be actually impartial, but wholly free from 
suspicion, Again: what is the County Superinten- 
dent appointed for? Why, to examine teachers and 
to visit the schools. These are his duties, and duties 
which, if faithfully performed, will take all his time. 
But if you make him the principal of a Normal 
school, you deprive him of a portion of the time in- 
tended for his official duties, and devote it to that 
which is not enjoined by the law. What is to be 
done, too, in counties with Superintendents unquali- 
fied to conduct a Normal school? Yet you would, 
by this resolution, make such the teachers of teach- 
ers. His opinion was that the institutions we need 
are such as should grow out of the wants of the 
times, and of private enterprise to meet those wants. 
He would, therefore, vote against both resolutions. 

Dr. Cutter moved to refer both resolutions to a 
committee, with instructions to report on the subject 
to-morrow. 
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Mr. J. L. Gow thought the question would be just 
as open to difficulty and discussion then, as now. 

Mr. Benedict's experience always had been, that 
such reference to a committee only results in the re- 
nt of the same arguments by the same speakers. 

hereas, if we dispose of the matter to-day, we shall 
at least got clear of all this. The only question is, 
shall we ack the Legislature for such aid to the com- 
mon school system, as the experience of all who have 
knowledge of the subject, concurs in recommending? 
That is the question, and he thought there should be 
no difficulty as to it. 

Mr. A. M. Gow opposed and Dr. Cutter sustained 
the reference. 

A motion to adjourn was then made; pending 
which 

The chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced the order of business for the evening. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The discussion of the Normal school question, be- 

ing, on motion, postponed for the present, 

Mr. Wm. Roberts, of Philadelphia, read the re- 
ort of the committee “On the workings of the pub- 
ic schools of Philadelphia.” (See page 82.) 

On motion, the report was unanimously received, 

and the discussion of it postponed. 

The Normal school resolutions.were then again 

taken up. 

Dr, Cutter withdrew his motion to refer. 

Mr. Stutzman also withdrew his additional resolu- 

tion, for the present. 

Mr. A. M. Gow’s original resolution then came 

up. 


Dr. Cutter was in favor of the resolution. County 


Superintendents all report a deficiency of competent 


teachers. This is a striking fact. 1ts immediate ef- 
fects should evidently be the formation of temporary 
county schools; and he hoped that County Superin- 
tendents and directors would be sustained in their es- 
tablishment, as the best means of relief that could be 
adopted. As to their management, if the proper 
county superintendent happens to be a competent 
and able teacher, let him take the charge; if not, 
let him, whoever he is, who is competent, be placed 
at the head. State Normal schools will also be ne- 
cessary to afford that thorough professional training 
to be got no where else, and to send out persons duly 
qualified to take charge of the county normal schools. 
In Massachusetts not only had they State Normal 
schools, but the colleges were enabled by the State 
to prepare persons for the business of teaching. He 
believed that Pennsylvania had the best school law 
in the Union. Whatit wants to give it due effect is 
teachers. Let not the teachers themselves differ on 
this point, or retard it: accomplishment for trifling 
matters of detail. 

Mr. Burrowes felt impelled to call back the Asso- 
ciation to the real subject under consideration. N or- 
mal schools, such as they had in Europe and in some 
of our own States, for the careful professional train- 
ing young persons of both sexes, during a three or four 
years course, were good institutions, and such as are 
found to be indispensable to keep up the supply of 
competent teachers, in every cotntry with a public 
system of instruction. No nation or State had ever 
abandoned them, after trial. But it was not such in- 
stitutions that Pennsylvania now most needed, or, as 
he understood the case, were now under discussion. 
If we looked at the past action of this Association— 
at the reports of our State Superintendents—at the 
bills put on the files of the Legislature by Educa- 





tional Committees—we should find an entirely differ- 
ent kind of Institution contemplated. It would be 
found to be a school or schools, more like+a perma- 
nent Teachers’ Institute, than the Normal School 
proper. It was an Institution with buildings, teach- 
ers and apparatus, provided by the State; in which 
the best instruction in the art of teaching and in the 
branches taught in our common schools, were to be 
given, free of charge,—except for boarding—to the 
teachers—male and female—now engaged in the ac- 
tual exercise of the profession. Each of these was 
to have the privilege of attending the institution, not 
less than three months at a time, in order, by the 
speediest and best means within our reach, to im- 
prove the present generation of teachers for the work 
which they must do, and which cannot wait the slow 
process of the regular Normal School. Inthe mean- 
time, it is true, there is to be a department in each 
of these institutions, for the thorough training of 
young persons as Teachers, who shall gradually come 
out and succeed those now in the profession. 

This was, briefly, the kind of institution needed by 
our own State, and always hitherto contemplated by 
this Association and by those in authority. And this 
is precisely the institution rendered necessary by the 
wants of the State, as described here. He could not 
see how such an institution could produce any aristo- 
cratic caste or feeling. It seemed to him calculated 
to have the contrary effect. 

He had watched this whole educational movement 
long and closely, and had thought, hitherto, that 
there was no difference of opinion amongst Teachers, 
at least, on the question of Normal Schools. He 
would await the result of the present discussion with 
intense anxiety. If the decision should be different 
from what it had always hitherto been, thenit would 
be his sad duty, as the humble chronicler of the 
educational history of the State, to record the first 
retrograde movement which had yet taken place in 
the progress of the cause. If such should be the 
result it would be a great misfortune; but he still 
had better hopes. 

Mr. Benedict said, one of the speakers this after- 
noon had remarked that the State always performs 
her work badly. It seemed to him not good taste to 
reflect thus on the very author of our great and good 
School law. Neither the State nor individuals can 
produce perfection or accomplish every thing, at once. 
We are not here to say that the Commonwealth does 
her work illy, but to agree on what we shall recom- 
mend to her, to add to the usefulness of the nearly per- 
fect system she has commenced. Perhaps if all her 
other works and their results were fairly examined, their 
cood effects would be found far to exceed the mis- 
takes and imperfections in their management. It is 
not by fault finding that we shall succeed, even in our 
reasonable demands. 

Mr. Eaton asked how are we to discover whether 
Normal Schools will be likely to effect the desired 
We must look to the history of other 
places, where they have been tried. In Europe they 
have, without exception, succeeded. In Massachu- 
setts the universal testimony is that the Normal 
School graduates are the best Teachers. So it is in 
New York and in Philadelphia. We are therefore 
safe in supposing the same will be the result in this 
State, if they be fairly tried. We have the same 
vants, and the same ability to. make them useful.— 
He was also in favor of the County Normal Schools ; 
but they cannot effect all that is needed. He had 
no fears of the ill management of these institutions 
by State authority. Let us then persist in urging 


objects ? 
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their establishment, till we succeed. Then only will 
the State occupy the ground she should, in educa- 
tional matters. 


Mr. Mitchell had heard that he was supposed to be 
opposed to the Normal Schools. He regretted this, 
as he was warmly in favor of all the means that could 
be devised to improve the Teacher. But, then, he 
was also in favor of selecting the means proper for 
the time. It was true that he regarded the State 
Normal School as the capital of the educational 
column—the cap of the climax ;—but he thought it 
inexpedient, if not ridiculous, to cap the climax be- 
fore we had ascended the climax. Opposition to 
the whole Common School system, is much stronger 
than seems to be admitted. If we now ask for the 
expenditure of the very large sum necessary for State 
Normal Schools, that opposition will be increased, it 
may be, to an injurious extent. Whereas if we pro- 
ceed moderately, the time may soon arrive when ieee 
Schools shall be instituted by common consent. He 
regretted that the gentleman from Pittsburg had 
thought necessary to administer a rebuke to him.— 
True, he was a young man; but there were also old 
men engaged in this cause in his region of the State. 
If present, perhaps it might be made appear that he 
had not misrepresented their sentiments. Still he 
rejoiced at the discussion; it had given him new 
views, and led to a freeinterchange of opinion, which 
was not lost time. 

Mr. J. L, Gow thought this a question deeply in- 
teresting to the whole State. If we hope to carry 
out the new law fully, we must do it by teaching the 
Teachers. Washington has as good Teachers as any 
county ; but they need—sadly need—improvement. 
Can we induce Teachers, out of their slender com- 
pensation, to qualify themselves? Wecannot. They 
must be encouraged and enabled by the public, to do 
it. If this is building up a species of aristocracy, he 
was in favor of it. It was that spirit of aristocracy 
which put into the farmer's hands the improved plow, 
the reaper and thrashing machine, instead of the old 
implements ;—and which fits men to effect the objects 
and perform the duties of life; with least labor and 
greatest result. He was in favor of the aristocracy 
of talent, even though fostered at the expense of the 
State. Sir, (said he) Teachers thus prepared are not 
aristocrats. They are standard-bearers. Can the 
State more usefully expend her treasure than in fit- 
ting such men and such women, for their glorious 
mission? We all feel that we have gained much by 
being here; and though all the Peacheus in the State 
cannot be with us, yet we can make them all feel the 
influence of these our meetings. So of State Normal 
Schools. It is true, all the Teachers needed by the 
State cannot be trained by them; yet all can be made 
gradually and surely, though indirectly—wave im- 
pelling wave, as it were—to feel their awakening and 
elevating influence, till the whole State shall be per- 
vaded and improved. 


Was it supposed ten years ago that such an assem- 
blage as thiscould be brought together, by the volun- 
tary educational feeling of the State? A few Teach- 
ers met and started the movement; one operated on 
another; and you see the result. Then let us, in 
carrying on this grand cause, look to the Normal 
School as the next great step—the crown of the 
work—of the system. Even one such School will be 
invaluable in this point of view. Soon the inquiry 
as to a Teacher will be: Has he been in the State 
Normal School? Has he the professional certificate, 
—not of the County Superintendent, but that with 
the seal of the State appended? Then shall we have 





rofessional Teachers and Schools, which will be an 
onor to the State. 

Prof. Thompson, said, perhaps further discussion 
of this question was needless; yet he would add one 
idea. hat is the office of Normal Schools? In 
what do they differ from Colleges? Why cannot 
Colleges send forth competently educated Teachers? 
In reply to these questions, it must always be borne 
in mind that the Normal School is not designed to 
make the profound mathematician, as such, or the 
general scholar, or the philosopher. Its office is to 
prepare and send forth the person with his intellectual 
powers and his habits trained in the various processes 
necessary to bring out—develope—the minds of the 
youth of the State. For that purpose we do not 
want mere scholars—nor would they effect the object, 
no matter how variously or profoundly learned ;—we 
want efficient Teachers, versed in the methods of 
awakening intellect. Such is not the office of the 
College or the Academy. They confer their treasures 
on the individual for his own use; the Normal School, 
on the contrary, not only bestows its gifts on the 
student, but with it confers the richer gift of ability 
to impart to others and by so doing to draw out their 
powers. It also turns main attention to the elemen- 
tary branches, with a view to mental discipline while 
acquiring those things which are indispensable to all. 
Who does not know that this is not amongst the ob- 
jects of the Academy or College? Which of them 
is in the habit of imparting the art of communicating ? 
Few, if any. Hence when their graduates take up 
the business of teaching, as an occasional resort, they 
fail in the great object of mental training ; they teach 
the book—they do not awaken mind, or communicate 
thought. We therefore need the Normal School, to 
instruct us in the art and science of imparting and 
awakening. He wasin favor of both State and Coun- 
ty Normal Schools. We could not have too much 
of these aids. 

The question being then taken, the original reso- 
lution, as offered by Mr. A. M. Gow, was passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Stutzman then renewed his resolution in favor 
of County Normal Schools. 

He remarked that the gentleman from Allegheny 
(Mr. Burtt) thought some County Superintendents 
might not be competent to take charge of a Normal 
School. That might be and no doubt was the case ; 
but it did not strengthen the position that these 
Schools should not be established. He understood 
himself, under the law, to be the principal of the 
Schools in his county, under the supervision of the 
Directors. As such he felt bound to adopt all the 
means in his power to improve the Schools; and all 
know that the very best means was to improve the 
Teachers. He is either the proper person or not the 
Propet person, for this duty. If he is not, who is?— 

f he is, he is either to effect it himself, if he is com- 
petent, or, if not, to secure the services of some one 
who is. If he do neither, then the sooner he is got- 
ten rid of the better.—Partiality, or the possibilty of 
it; has been objected. But carry out this view, and 
if a County Superintendent has a relative or a former 
pupil, who is a Teacher, he is disqualified to hold 
the office. —It is said he will not have the time. That 
depends on the man, and the number of Schools.— 
But even if he have not time to teach the Normal 
School, he may have men in his connty who have the 
time and the skill; and he may use their services.— 
So, it is said that his salary will not justify him in 
devoting his time and labor to this purpose. This 
may or may notbe so. One man may and often does 
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nothing on a large salary; while another mpd effect 
much on a pittance. This is no rule.—His object in 
offering this resolution was to get the endorsement 
of this Association, that they who have conducted 
these Schools have effected a good object, and that 
others may be encouraged to go and do likewise. 

On motion of Mr, Burtt the discussion was sus- 
pended for the present. 

A communication was received from T. G, Ruther- 
ford, Esq., Superintendent of the House of Refuge 
for Western Pennsylvania, inviting the members of 
the Association to visit that Institution, at such time 
during the session, as might be convenient. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham the thanks of the 
Association were extended to the Superintendent 
and Directors of the House of Refuge for the in- 
vitation. 

On motion of Prof. Thompson, it was agreed to 
visit the House of Refuge at 24 o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon. 

On motion of A. M. Gow, the thanks of the As- 
sociation were voted to the gentleman who tendered 
the use of Neville Hall to this Association. 

The Executive Committee announced the order 
of business for to-morrow, and the Association ad- 
journed. 


SECOND DAY—-WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Prayer by Rev. George Osmond. 
Minutes of yesterday read, corrected and adopted. 


Mr. Dodge, (of Lancaster county) read the report 
of the committee on “the Development of the Re- 
ligious faculties.” (See page 84.) 

On motion the report was accepted, and being 
open for discus:ion, 

Mr. Challen said he had been much pleased while 
listening to this able report, and especially with the 
means indicated for promoting religious instruction. 
He hoped all would be enabled to take home with 
them and practice the good instructions given. One 
efficient method of imparting religious knowledge, 
however, seemed to have been overlooked. The 
occurrence of a death amongst pupils, or any other 
solemn event, if properly improved in this respect, 
might be made to have a most salutary influence.— 
An instance of the kind had occurred in his own 
experience. A school mate died. When next they 
met, care was taken to use the occasion properly.— 
A beautiful extract on Heaven was read, a hymn 
was sung and a prayer offered. The recent event 
was then spoken of in that serious but kind tone 
which was proper. The impression made was per 
ceptible in the school for weeks, and in some cases 
was perhaps permanent through life. 


Mr. A. M. Gow then read the report of the com- 
mittee on “School Discipline.” (See page 92.) 

On motion the report was accepted, and a recess 
of ten minutes was taken, 

W. V. Davis, Esq., President of the Association, 
then delivered his annual address, as presiding offi- 
cer. 4 

vo motion of Mr. Mitchell, a copy of the address 
was requested for publication, with the minutes.— 
(See page 80.) 

Mr. Browne moved that the present meeting of 
the association terminate, finally, on Thursday, (to- 
morrow) at noon. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, this resolution was 
postponed for the present, 

Order of business for this evening announced.— 
Adjourned, 





AFTERNOON, 


Members of the association visited the Western 
House of Refuge. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. Stoddard read the report of the committee on 
“the Development of the Intellectual faculties.”— 
(See page 88.) 

On motion the report was accepted. 

Mr. C. Walker, of Boston, delivered an extempore 
lecture on elocution, interspersed with the reading 
of numerous passages from standard authors. 

The order of business for Thursday morning was 
announced, Adjourned. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY MORNING. 

Prayer by the Rev. N. Doper. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

Names of new members enrolled. 

The resolution on County Normal Schools, offered 
by Mr. Stutzman, taken up for discussion and read. 

Mr. Burtt said, this was a subject that has much 
engaged the attention of persons connected with the 
schools in this county; and almost the only one.on 
which he would venture to speak at length. The 
idea that such an institution was to be established, 
in which the Co, Superintendent was personally or 
even by representation concerned, had met with con- 
siderable surprise. When this course was announced 
as intended by their Co. Superintendent, though his 
high character was known, remarks were made which 
had spread and bid fair to destroy his usefulness, 
The law-makers seem to have been aware of danger 
from an undue scope of power, and therefore the du- 
ties of the office are confined to those of the exami- 
nation of the teachers and the visitation of the schools. 
It has been said here to be his express duty to pre- 
pare teachers. It is not necessary to contravert 
this assertion. It is not sustained by theschool law. 
Even in the matter of text-books he is prohibited 
from being interested, for the sufficient reason that he 
may be kept in a position to afford impartial advice 
on the subject, if applied to by directors. Just so as 
to teachers. He is to be, and to keep himself, in an 
attitude to make just and impartial decisions on their 
respective qualifications. He did not accuse any one 
of partiality ; but he had no warrant for attributing 
more integrity to County Superintendents than to 
any other class of men. 

If there were no teachers to be examined or their 
professional standing to be passed on, it might be a 
proper as well as a good work for him to train teach- 
ers. In the same way, if there were no flour in the 
market to be inspected, the public Flour Inspector, 
might, in time of scarcity and as an extreme case of 
necessity, manufacture flour to remove that scarcity. 
But he should not be permitted to manufacture, in- 
spect and pass on his own grist, in competition with 
that of others. Common sense and common justice 
would alike protest against this. 

It is almost as natural for teachers to love their 
pupils and to wish their success in life, as for parents 
to love their children. There may be those, so cold- 
hearted and impartial, as to have none of these feel- 
ings; but they were probably few. So of Co, Super- 
intendents who train teachers: Will they not nat- 
urally, and without evil intention often, prefer their 
own pupils? It does seem to be probable. To pre- 
vent this, the only guard is to remove the opportu- 
nity for partiality, and to cause these officers to con- 
fine themselves to the strict line of their duty, in 
which so much good can be done. 
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Mr. Wickersham, did not suppose, when this reso- 
lution was offered, that it would lead to any debate. 
On the contrary, he expected it to be adopted una- 
nimously. Nor would he now enter the discussion, 
were it not for the apparent sincerity with which the 
arguments just adduced had been stated. He and 
those who had labored in this direction, without com- 
pensation or desire of compensation, would be quite 
willing to be relieved from their duty, if there was 
any other person or authority competent and ready 
for its discharge. But they had yet seen none. 

As to the assertion that the time given to the Co. 
Normal school is taken injuriously from the duties 
of examination and visitation, there was no force in 
it, so far, at least, as regards Lancaster. During the 
three months devoted to the normal school, those of 
the districts are generally closed, and it would be 
much more pleasant for him to spend that time with 
his family, making out his reports and preparing for 
the coming season, if his sense of duty to teachers 
and schools permitted, 

As to partiality he would prefer having instances 
of this result stated. This would be something like 
proof. The Co. Superintendency had now been over a 
year in operation and none such were known, at least 
none were stated. It is very easy to raise this ery; 
but he indignantly repelled the imputation, or the 
Nagase of partiality under the circumstances.— 

e gentleman who spoke last was, he understood, 
the principal of one of the ward schools inthis city— 


Mr. Burtt said the gentleman had better not make 
ersonal allusions. He had not done so; but could, 
if that course were taken. 


Mr. Wickersham continued :—He inténded no per- 
sonal allusion, and the gentleman’s readiness to sus- 
pect one was not a good symptom. All he meant to 
say was, that as principal of one of the public schools, 
he must be, according to his own showing, an im- 
proper and unsafe person to examine his own pupils, 
at the close of their term. One instance of partiality 
would be worth all these fears and supposed cases. 

With regard to the right of the Superintendents 
to afford this kind of aid, he had never omer it ques- 
tioned till he came here. He still felt confident that 
he possessed the right, and that its exercise is a duty. 
The law expressly makes it the Co. Superintendent's 
duty “to give such directions in the art of teaching 
and the methods thereof in each school,” as he shall 
deem necessary. He could see no difference between 
this and the collection of the teachers together, for 
the same 2m gue except that the latter was the 
more effectual method. If this principle of avoiding 
all intercourse with teachers, except on “examina- 
tion” and “visitation” days, were carried out, it 
would render it a cause of removal from office, for a 
Superintendent to have friends or even to form ac- 
quaintances amongst the teachers of his county, lest 
it might lead to partiality. 

As to the ability of the body of County Superin- 
tendents, he, as one of them, admitted his own defi- 
ciencies. But he, and he supposed they, had all 
heretofore supposed they had been doing something 
for the schools and their teachers in this use of their 
time. He knew nothing of the local circumstances 
of Allegheny; but there were three months of the 
year, when the schools were closed in most other 
parts of the State. During that time, this was the 
best expedient that had been devised for the advance- 


ment of the cause ; and, notwithstanding any thing 
he had yet heard, he would feel safe in resorting to 
this measure, till something better should be provided. 

Mr, A. M. Gow called the attention of the Asso- 





ciation to the fact that the resolution does not con- 
template the exclusive agency of Co. Superintendents 
in these schools. The State Department, however, 
had recommended those officers to attend to this 
matter and to aid in the improvement of teachers.— 
He was not in dread of partiality. On thecontrary, 
- more the Superintendent knew of his teachers, 

e better would he be able to judge of their qualifi- 
cations, and to promote the improvement of the 
schools. 

Mr. Mortimer, (of Allegheny,) thought it his duty 
to say a word, though he was not a pupil of Mans- 
field. Mr. Kerr being present could fully explain 
his connection with that institution ; but it was gen- 
erally known that his time is fully engaged in the 
discharge of his proper public duties, and not given 
to the business of instruction there. It is true, he 
took an active part in its establishment ; but it is now 
in the care of another, and probably Mr. Burtt would 
say so. 

Mr. Burtt stated that it had not been his design to 
intimate, that the Co. Superintendent had any impro- 
per connexion with the Mansfield Normal School. 

Mr. Stoddard said it was notorious to all, that the 
great body of our teachers enter the business, with- 
out any professional training. All they obtain is by 
fearful experimenting at the cost of thousands of 
priceless minds, marred, it may be, by them, in the 
process of learning their profession. It is time 
that this awful waste of mind shall cease, and that 
some preparatory training shall be exacted for its 
avoidance. Our object now is, to remove this evil; 
and our main agency is that of Co. Normal schools. 
Experience is of some little account in this matter. 
For years, in this State and New York, large sums 
were squandered on Academies and Colleges, to pre- 
pare teachers, with what result all know. One of 
these graduates lately, in his hearing, denied the ex- 
istence at all of such a science as that of teaching.— 
There were, of course, honorable exceptions. But 
in those institutions the main object being different, 
and all knowledge of the condition and wants of the 
schools absent, it was not to be expected that they 
could train teachers. 

On the question of training schools by Co. Super- 
intendents, is it not evident that he who visits every 
school in his county, who comes in contact continu- 
ally with directors and who examines all their teach- 
ers, is the right person for this duty? In N. York 
while the Superintendency was in existence, Co. Insti 
stitutes were held by those officers in every county 
with the best results. After the repeal of the law 
and the office, the interest in the institutes seemed to 
fail ; and even now is less than it was then. ' 

Co. Superintendents do not desire to engage in this 
work ; but as no one else will attend to it efficiently, 
the task necessarily falls on them. i 

He did not, however, believe that these Co. Nor- 
mal schools can effect all we need. That must be 
the work of the State Institution. But they can aid 
materially ; and we now need all the assistance that 
can be obtained. 

Prof. Thompson felt assured of the sincerity of his 
friend from this co.,(Mr. Burtt,) but could not concur 
in his view of the subject. Like the rest of us, he i 
seeking light, and will recognise its influence when 
discovered. His ingenious allusion to the flour in- 
spection, might, if not looked into, carry force. Is 
the analogy perfect? Has the ery ever been for want 
of millers? There is now, it is admitted, a dearness 
if not a searcity of bread, but there is no want of 
millers, It is against bad flour that the Legislature 
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has sought to guard, in the appointment of the flour 
inspector. So of our educational Inspector. He 
cannot, if he would, go into the nooks and corners 
of the county and distribute the sound mental nutri- 
ment with his own hands; but he can, without injury 
to any one, gather those who make it, together, and 
enable them to impart the pure food; and at the 
same time he can open the eyes of the people to the 
fact—which unfortunately they are now blind to— 
that they are injuring their families by the use of the 
unsound article, produced by ignorant educational 
millers—giving them for food that which is not bread. 
Let us encourage this process. Let us not be de- 
terred by slight or specious objections, but use. all 
the available means in our reach, till we obtain the 
State Normal schools which alone will fully effect 
the purpose. 


Mr. Pierce said that most of the speakers in this 
debate having been County Superintendents or pro- 
minent Teachers, he, as an humble Common School 
Teacher, felt inclined to add his testimony on the 
subject. He had been a member of a County Nor- 
mal School, presided over by a Superintendent for 
three months, and no consideration could induce 
him, were it possible, to part with what he there 
Jearned. Still, he felt, when he came to his exami- 
nation before that Superintendent, that if his at- 
tendance there should have any effect, it would be 
to subject him to a severer test; for more would be 
expected from those who enjoyed such opportuni- 
ties than from such as had not. He thought it the 
bounden duty of the Superintendents to establish 
these schools: If they did not, who would? They 
are better enabled to do it from their position ; and 
generally competent to impart the requisite infor- 
mation, The low salaries of the teachers, debar 
them from deriving the necessary instruction, 
from any other quarter. He hoped that not a sin- 
gle teacher would raise his voice against this resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. Benedict was not a Common School Teacher, 
but an outsider. We have, said he, already asked 
the Legislature to give us State Normal Schools.— 
We now find another step necessary. To supply 
the place of those schools and to spread a_knowl- 
edge of their nature and use, something is requi- 
site. That thing is the county Normal School. We 
cannot, it is true, have a perfect institution in every 
county ; but we can have one which will begin the 
work—which will turn public attention in this direc- 
tion—and convince all of their own and the teach- 
er’s want of it. Is it possible that we shall differ 
about the small details, in effecting this great ob- 
ject, when all are agreed as to its necessity? He 
rejoiced that the Superintendents had directed their 
efforts to this point. It was unavoidable and it was 
natural that they should, in this manner, learn who 
were the best teachers in their respective counties, 
and he should not regret it as an evil or find fault 
with them, if they were even to endeavor to pro- 
mote them. The teachers, also, who connected 
themselves with these institutions—showing thereby 
their earnestness for improvement—should thus 
have the benefit of their superior diligence, instead 
of loosing by it. 


Mr. Reddick stood amongst the Common School 
Teachers of the State, and felt it to be his right to 
raise his voice against an attempted aristocracy in 
the profession. If official partiality is here advoca- 
ted, it is time to speak out. It isan admitted fact 
that we are all more or less partial to those with 





whom we habitually associate. Thus Co. Superin- 
tendents will have a preference for their profes- 
sional children—those of their own training. 

He held that Co. Superintendents ought to have 
no interest in or connexion with county normal 
schools. There are many teachers who have never 
been in a normal institution, who are as well quali- 
fied to teach, as those who have. But let one of 
these come before the Superintendent, in competi- 
tion with the*bantling of his own institution, and 
the result may be easily foreseen. For one, he 
should not like such an ordeal. 

His friend, (Mr. Burtt,) had been misrepresented. 
He has, for months, in connexion with his own 
school, conducted a small normal school. He should 
not therefore be held up as opposed to such insti- 
tutions. 

He thought the distinction between the millers 
and their flour not sound. Even if the comparison 
be with the millers, would there not be danger that 
the flour of particular mills might have the prefer- 
ence in the inspection? He regretted that any ob- 
stacle should be thrown in the way of the Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny county. But this was one 
that could not be overlooked. 

Mr. Wickersham asked, whether Co. Superinten- 
dents should hold Teachers’ Institutes,or even carry 
out the law, by giving advice and instruction to 
teachers ? 

Mr. Riddick did not think the advice of a County 
Superintendent should be binding, like that of an 
autocrat. At any rate, he should not give his ad- 


vice to one and not to another. 

Mr. Wickersham could not see the difference be- 
tween advice in a normal school and that given in 
separate schools—the former being open to all. 


Mr. Benedict had not advocated partiality, but 
only that preference based on positive knowledge 
of merit. 

Mr. Davis, (President) having left the chair for 
that purpose, said the association had already ex- 
pressed its approbation of state normal schools; and 
he thought no teacher was opposed to county nor- 
mal schools. But there wasa secret evil lurking in 
this resolution, which he desired to point out. It 
consisted in recommending the subject to the atten- 
tion of the Co. Superintendents, thereby giving them 
the official control of these institutions. It is natu- 
ral that the miller will prefer his own flour. The 
danger is here: the Superintendent will uncon- 
sciously fall into the habit of asking a certain set of 
questions in his school, These will naturally come 
uppermost in his mind at the examinations, and 
those who are accustomed to them will have the ad- 
vantage, The examiner will also expect all who 
come before him to come up to a certain standard 
—the standard of the normal school—of*which they 
who were not there may be ignorant. You observ- 
ed that Prof. Walker read, last evening, the dialogue 
between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. He was an 
instructor in the Millersville school. At the exam- 
ination of our Lancastercity teachers, who were not 
at that school, they were required to read the same 
piece. They were thus made to read in competition 
with the Professor, whose instructions they had not 
been favored with. Physical geography was also 
taught there, and our Teachers were examined in 
that branch. Thus where a Co, Superintendent, 
who is at the head of a normal school, comes to ex- 
amine, every applicant must come up to the stand- 
ard of that school. He did, therefore, contend that 
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no Co, Superintendent should be connected with a 
normal school. 


Mr. Wickersham was astonished at the remarks 
just made. It was enough for him to say, in reply, 
that he had never been present at one of Professor 
Walker's recitations at Millersville, his own re- 
citations occupying all this time. Nor had he 
heard him read the passage alluded to in his class. 
As to physical geography, he had put no questions 
except those to be answered from the books of com- 
mon descriptive geography, on the occasion alluded 
to. These were very different from what he under- 
stood by physical geography. 


Mr. Mitchell thought this discussion not of that 
practical kind we hada right to look for. We 
should ask legislative aid to our common schools,— 
He was in favor of this resolution, as far as it went. 
If it had gone to the extent of demanding an appro- 
priation to these schools, to be expended amongst 
the peopte where the object is to be effected, he 
would have preferred it. As to gatherings of teach- 
ers by Co. Superintendents, without this degree of 
oa aid and countenance, he had little confidence 
in them. 


Mr. Williams was in favor of schools of the kind 
contemplated in this resolution. Facts and experi- 
ence will support this class of institutions, as well 
as the regular State establishments. In Prussia, the 
latter schools have stood the test of 135 years. Hor- 
ace Mann, after athorough visitation of many schools 
in charge of teachers trained in normal institutions, 
gives them the preference. So as to primary nor- 
mal schools ; they have there also schools somewhat 
similar to those now proposed. They prepare can- 
didates for the higher normal institutions and with 
the best effect. 


Dr, Cutter mentioned a famous German Oculist 
who professed to remove a cataract better than any 
man in the world, but who admitted he had destroy- 
eda hat full of eyes in acquiring his skill. We 
know that there are a great many mental cataracts 
in this State, and that our operators need improve- 
ment. The question is how best can we effect this? 
‘Till you get State Schools, you must rely on your 
occasional local institutes. There does seem to be 
some force in the objections urged against the Co, 
Superintendents having charge of them. But these 
are small considerations, and should be overlooked, 
on account of the great end in view. In the other 
States, normal schools are doing great service.— 
Every thing is more or less imperfect; and if we 
wait till all objections are removed, no great enter- 
prise will or can ever be undertaken. 


Prof. Thompson here introduced Henry C. Hickok, 
Esq., Deputy Superintendent of the Common Schools 
of the State, and requested his views on the subject 
under discussion. 

Mr. Hickok said, the call upon him was a little 
premature—as he heard but a small part of the de- 
bate, and would have preferred to hear the opinions 
of the Association at greater length, before discuss- 
ing the matter himself or indicating the views of 
the Department. When he came into the Depart- 
ment, he had an inadequate idea of the existing con- 
dition of the Common School system, and when he 
did get an insight into its prospects, the impression 
in his mind was a gloomy one ;—the necessities of 
the system were so vast, its means so limited, and 
some of its most important working machinery as 
yet illy understood and appreciated by the public 





generally. It was only when he came into contact 
with the large amount of talent and influence, vol- 
untarily thrown into the educational field, as well 
as officially connected with it, that its fature seemed 
brighter, and its hopes of success assured. 


Many of the objections to the improvement of 
the teachers by the direct agency of the County 
Superintendents, urged in this association, are well 
taken and ingenious; but the question now, is, not 
what are the best means that could be adopted, if 
we had free scope and power to shape those means 
to the desired end, but what is the best that can be 
done under the circumstances? The pressure driv- 
ing us onward, from behind, is enormous; and we 
must make use of all the means and expedients in 
ourreach. We have no State Normal Schools to 
supply well qualified Teachers, which, the general 
out-cry for them, proves to be the great want of the 
system. We must press the Co. Superintendency 
into the service of supplying them. There is no 
alternative. 


Mr. Kerr, the Superintendent of this county, men- 
tioned to the Department, the very objections so 
thoroughly urged here, as those which deterred him 
from the project. But he was told we could not stop 
on account of that fear, but to go on, and judge of 
the experiment by its results. What that result 
was, had not yet been reported at Harrisburg. Ifthe 
objections were verified, of course the proper cor- 
rective would be applied. If not, we have affected 
a good work and all will be satisfied. We cannot 
pause in this matter. The pressure onward is im- 
mense. We must not stop to examine small or re- 
move merely supposed obstacles. 

Academies and Colleges have been tried; and 
though they may have been the means of supplying 
many good teachers, yet all know the number to be 
insufficient. We must meet this deficiency, and to 
do so must use every available means in our power. 


Last winter all was done to effect the establish- 
ment of normal schools by State authority, that 
could be done; yet it was without effect. The 
Legislature were, as a last effort, asked to allow the 
Governor to appoint a Commission of three citi- 
zens to investigate this subject and report on it to 
the next session. Even this was refused. With 
such a barrier in the way, must we rest on our oars, 
till the apathy or fears or prejudices of politicians 
shall be removed. Such was not the course to be 
pursued. We must persevere till successful. 


Our prospects were now better. The School De- 
partment, and, he was proud to say, the Executive 
were with the association in this matter, and deter- 
mined to put forth all their efforts to «ffect its suc- 
cess. It is one circumstance in our favor that there 
seems to be no division of opinion, on this point, 
amongst all those who have examined and who com- 
prehend the question. Let us then hope and 
work. 

But what is to be done in the interim, till the 
State erects her Normal Schools? Will private 
liberalty establish them? Can the teachers do so? 
There is little hope of it. We must then employ 
the only official and efficient expedient in our power; 
agreeing to judge that agency fairly by its results, 
and not prejudge it in a spirit of captious fault-find- 
ing. 

It is to be borne in mind, that the public exami- 
nation of teachers, which will hereafter alone be 
tolerated, places a bar in the way of partiality, 
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which few County Superintendents would have the 
hardihood to overleap. Public opinion, in this as 
in our other great public interests, will be the 
best and doubtless a sufficient safeguard. 


In addition to this, County Superintendents 
have no agency in the appointment of teachers, and 
are not even present when the selections are made, 
There is therefore little danger from this source. 

All feel that we cannot possibly get along with- 
out good Teachers. We have the good law—the 
best in the Union—but without the teaching mind, 
it is a dead letter. We must, therefore, endeavor 
to tear off the funeral pall which has so long 
shrouded the Common School system and let the 
prostrate body spring to life, with beating heart 
and throbbing brain—the energies, the hopes, the 
usefulness of life—instead of paralysis and death. 


Why, we are, in educational matters, behind even 
the despotisms of Europe. Even Canada is far in 
advance of us with her Common Schools, and the 
means of qualifying teachers. 


There is no danger from this source. It will build 
up no aristocracy. On the contrary, it will destroy 
that tendency, in presenting to all, from the highest 
to the lowest, equal advantages, by making the 
Common School equal in every respect, to the best 
in the land. There is a prevalent jealousy of the 
introduction of foreigners so largely amongst us; 
but is it not humiliating that when the better por- 
tion of them come here and look around, they are 
enabled to say, that we are far behind the despotic 
governments of the old world in this respect? Itis 
time that this reproach should be removed. 


Mr. Burtt moved to amend the resolution by add- 
ing the following words: “But we think a County 
Superintendent should not be pecuniarily interested 
in any such school.” 


Messrs. Reddick, Wickersham and Gow spoke 
briefly on the amendment. 

Mr. Kerr, of Allegheny, addressed the Associa- 
tion at considerable length; but as his remarks, 
though able and apparently satisfactory to the As- 
sociation, were wholly of a local nature, they are 
omitted for want of space. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


Mr. Burtt’s amendment to Mr. Statzman’s resolu- 
tion came up in order, and was lost on division. 


The original resolution was then adopted, as offer- 
ed by Mr. Stutzman. 


The report on School Discipline was then taken 
up for discussion. 


Mr. Williams, of Allegheny, was much pleased 
with the report. He advocated mild government. 
It is known that many of the Schools in this coun- 
try are in charge of females, who are kinder and 
gentler than the other sex, yet they find little diffi- 
culty in government. In Prussia the law of kind- 
ness is impressed as an indispensable requisite on 
all Teachers, and with the same result. So far is 
this often carried, that when a pupil answers any 
question greatly to the satisfaction of the Teacher, 
he is not only applauded, but affectionately caressed. 
The intercourse is of the most kind and friendly 
character. The law of love prevails. The School 
for reprobate children, near Hamburg, is a remarka- 
ble instance of the success of this treatment. The 
Founder of it tore down the inclosing walls of the 





grounds, and, by the force of affectionate treatment, 
so secured the love and confidence of the inmates, 
that few of them attempted to escape. The disci- 
pline was that of the family. When a case of ab- 
sence did occur, the truant was overcome by kind- 
ness, and not by restraint or punishment. 


In this country, an eminent Teacher (Page) was 
applied to, to receive a boy described by his own 
father, as one of the worst in the country. He was 
admitted, and at first violated the rules frequently, 
and expected to be punished severely, When called 
up, instead of scolding and punishing him, the 
Teacher alluded to some noble traits of character 
he had noticed in him, and gave him due credit for 
their exercise. This mode of treatment had the 
effect of working on his better feelings and produc- 
ing a complete reformation. 


Mr. E. Lamborn said Cowper wrote that there 
once had lived “an ancient Sage called Discipline” 
and mourned over his death. Some of our modern 
Teachers seem also to think him dead, without any 
sorrow for the event ;—meaning the stern tyrannical 
discipline of old times. But they believe a per- 
sonage of the same family—milder discipline—is 
yet alive, and they think his existence indispensable ; 
though there are also many who go for discarding 
all discipline, and for trusting wholly to moral sua- 
sion and kindness. Such deny the right of the 
Teacher to compel the pupil to do any thing against 
his own wishes. The pupil is eitherto be convinced 
by the force of reason, of the propriety of the act, 
or not to be compelled to perform it. But however 
beautiful the theory, most of these moral suasionists 
have not found it always practicable to produce this 
desirable conviction; and, as implicit obedience 
seems to be necessary in the School, they have also 
been compelled to resort to force to ensure it. 


Many think that an absolute monarchy is the best 
form of government for nations. Doubtless it would 
be a good one, if the right kind of King always oc- 
cupied the Throne. Be this as it may, the Teacher 
must be clothed with absolute power. But then, 
that power, though firmly exercised, should always 
be controlled by reason and kindness. Let him 
demand nothing but what is right, and let the de- 
mand be made mildly and kindly, and if possible, its 
propriety made plain to the school. Ifthis fails to 
secure it, obedience must then be compelled. A 
republie in a School is impossible. The wishes and 
views of Teacher and pupil will not always agree, 
and in that ease the republican idea of the majority 
ruling, mast be abandoned. The Teachers com- 
mands must be enforced. It is right first to try 
moral suasion, but if that fail you cannot leave the 
question to vote, when the one party is sure to be 
in the minority. The worst governed families are 
those in which the children are reasoned with in all 
cases, and only required to do what each assents to. 
The best, are those which are ruled by reason and 
firmness united, and both tempered with kindness. 


He was not in the habit of inflicting corporal 
punishment, meaning thereby blows—in his School ; 
and therefore did not altogether coincide with the 
part of the report which treats of corporal punish- 
ment 


He had no set of rules in his School. His only 
rule was “to do right.” No set of regulations—no 
matter how numerous or full—coald’ moet every 
possible case. He therefore discarded them, and 
endeavored to settle every difficulty on the broad 
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principles of justice, as ele to the peculiar 
state of affairs in a School room. 

Mr. Orvis asked of those who insisted on im- 
plicit obedience, what was to be done in case of a 
command once issued, but afterwards found to be 
wrong or impracticable? Must the Teacher still 
insist on compliance _—He thought that if men are 
to be guided by reason through life, pupils in School 
should also be made subject to the same rule, and 
have their reason appealed to. 

Mr. Lamborn replied that if he happened to issue 
a wrong command, he would undoubtedly withdraw 
it and publicly admit his error. Such cases could 
not often happen; but when they did, their proper 
treatment, in this way, would benefit rather than in- 
jure the School or Teacher. As to giving the child 
reasons and convincing him in all cases, it will be 
found impracticable to convince him of the pro- 
priety of many things, of the greatest use and im- 
portance to himself. In such ease, implicit obedi- 
ence must be the rule. After all, as Page says “ in- 
struction, and not government, is the chief business 
of the School room ;” and if good and faithful in- 
struction be given, there will be little demand for 
what is, in the confined sense of the term, called dis- 
cipline. "Tis only “the idler who bites the naked 
book.” 

Mr. Williams said that when speaking of the 
Prussian Schools, he ought to have added that 
corporal punishment is allowed inthem. Itis, how- 
ever, bat little resorted to. At the same time they 
did not reason with their pupils. 

Mr. Reddick had heard that much which has been 
published of the Prussian Schools, is not sustained 
by other investigations; and that they are not so 
much in advance of our own, as is generally supppsed. 

Mr. Williams had confidence in what Horace 
Mann had written. 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell, the further discussion 
of the report was postponed for the present. 

Discussion of report on the development of the 
Intellect, also postponed. 

Mr. Browne moved that the hour of final adjourn- 
ment be 9 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. Wickersham suggested 5 P. M. 

Mr, Mitchell named 54 o'clock this afternoon, 
which was agreed to. 

Prof. Thompson moved that the members of the 
Association assemble informally at 7} o’clock this 
evening, in this Hall, for the purpose of holding a 
conversational meeting ; which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The President announced a recess of ten minutes, 


The association having been called to order. 

J. G. Bliss, of Beaver co., offered the eowduips 

Resolved, That in no way can the members of this 
association render more efficient service to their 
common cause, than by extending the circulation 


of the Pennsylvania School Journal, and securing | ted 


as far as posible, the establishment of educational 
departments, in those sage | newspapers in which 
such do not already exist. The resolution was unan- 
mously passed. 


A. K. Browne, of Clinton co., offered the follow- 
ing, which were agreed to : 

Resolved, That our thanks are eminently due and 
are hereby tendered to the citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny Vity and vicinity, for their cordial recep- 
tion and generous hospitality extended to us, during 
our stay with them, and especially to B, M. Kerr, 


Eq for his kindness and attention; and that we 
will ever remember them and the pleasant meetings, 
we have enjoyed in their city, with pleasure and 
gratitude. 

Resolved, That our thanks are especially due the 
Directors of this School Building for the use of this 
commodious Hall in which to hold our meetings. 
J. Newton Pierce, of Lancaster co., offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That we consider females to be as fully 
capable of becoming good and thorough teachers, 
and as competent to control and govern chil- 
dren, as those termed the “ stroger sex,” 

Resolved. That we consider as reprehensible and 
unjust in the extreme, all those resolutions passed 
by Township Boards of Directors in different parts 
of this State, declaring they will employ none but 
males. 

Mr. Pierce said he said he had attended an exam- 
ination in a district, the Directors of which had ac- 
tually passed a resolution, that they would employ 
none but male teachers. He then said there must 
be a mistake somewhere—either in nature or the 
Board. Ifnone but males are fit to train youth, fe- 
males should not be their mothers. 

Mr. Lamborn said another thing is wrong. Fe- 
males equally well qualified with males as Teachers, 
are compelled, in most cases, to take 20 per cent. 
less, and often more than 20 per cent. less, for the 
same services. 

Resolutions adopted unanimously, 

Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, called attention to 
the time and place of holding the next session of 
the association, and extended a warm invitation to 
all, to be present in Philadelphia on the 26th day 
of December, 1855, and promised a cordial recep- 
tion. 

The President was about announcing the appoint- 
ment of a local committee for the city of Philadel- 
phia, when 

Prof. Thompson objected to the association's ap- 
pointing a local committee, and preferred that it 
should be left in the hands of the city association. 
It was so left. 


James R. Challen offered the following resolution 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That if any ofthe committees appointed 
to prepare reports, cannot attend the association, 
they are hereby instructed to forward their reports 
to the executive committee. 

Prof. Stoddard offered the following which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
due and are herewith tendered to the Canal Com- 
missioners, and the Pennsylvania and Reading Rail 
Road Companies, for allowing its members to pass 
over their lines of road, to andfrom this meeting, at 
reduced rates of fare. 


J. G. Bliss offered the following which was adop- 


Resolved, That where equal services are rendered 
by several teachers, whether of the same or oppo- 
site sexes, their compensation should be equal. 

A. M. Gow offered the following which were 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That this Association recommend that 
an exhibition of school furniture—maps, charts, ap- 
paratus, &c., be made in connection with our Phil- 
adelphia meeting; and we invite manufacturers, 
artists, inventors, publishers and retailers to place 





such articles on exhibition. 
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Resolved, That a committee be appointed to pub- 
lish a circular to all interested, to present their 
wares and specimens, for inspection by thejteachers 
of the State. P 

Resolved, That the local committee be charged 
with the execution of the above resolutions. 

Mr. Perkins, of Philadelphia, offered the follow- 
ing which. was agreed to: ; 

Resolved, That the ladies be requested to hand in 
communications upon literary and scientific subjects, 
to be read for the gratification and improvement of 
the association, at its next meeting. 

The executive committee reported the following 
arrangements for the next meeting : 

1. The persons whose names are annexed to the 
following subjects, are appointed to prepare reports 
thereon : 

1. Condition and wants of German Schools of 
Pennsylvania.—Jos. J. Stuzman, of Somerset. 

2. The object, and proper manner of conducting 

ublic examinations and exhibitions of schools—A. 
Burtt, of Allegheny. 

3. Development of the Moral Faculties—J. P. 
Wickersham, of Lancaster. 

4. Development of the Muscles—A. L. Kennedy, 
M. D., of Philadelphia. 

5. Power and influence of the study of Mathemat- 
ies in disciplining the mind—Prof. James Thomp. 
son, of Allegheny. , 

6. Union graded schools in town and country— 
Ira C. Mitchell, of Allegheny. 

7. Examination of Teachers—B. M. Kerr, of Al- 
legheny. 

8. Number of school hours per day—Orin T. No- 
ble, of Clinton, 

9. High schools, their influence and object—Prof. 
McGown, of A tagieny 

10. Advantage of the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania+S. P. Bollman, of Indiana, 

1l. The development and preservation of the or- 
gans of vision—Drs.'Wright and Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia. 

12. The natural sciences—Jas. R. Challen, of Som- 
erset. 

The condition and wants of the colored popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania, with regard to schools.—J no. 
H. Hoopes, of Westmoreland. 

The minutes were then read and adopted. 

Mr. Barrett, Superintendent of Lycoming, being 
called on, said there must be a mistake. He had 
heard it whispered that a distinguished stranger 
from the West, was to address the Association. He 
was himself neither from the West nor distinguished, 
and had not the least expectation to be called up. 
He had arrived here late, but all the proceedings he 
witnessed met his cordial approval. The want of 
competent Teachers is the great want of the system, 
and that could only be nse | supplied by training 
Schools for Teachers. Nothing but this kind of 
preparation will meet the case; and therefore the 
voice of the Association had been properly raised 
and he hoped would be effectually heard on this 

oint. 
7 He was also gratified by the resolutions relative 
to Female Teachers. In his part of the State, it 
had been too oftensupposed that ladies, though they 
may do well enough in the summer and the mere 
Primary Schools, do not possess sufficient governing 
power or tact for the Winter on the higher Schools. 
In one case he had been applied to for two Teach- 
ers, but could only obtain two ladies who had lately 
come tothe place. He proposed the matter to them, 





but they had heard the scholars in that region were 
particularly hard to govern, and rather declined the 
enterprise. However, after consultation with Di- 
rectors and parents, each of the latter saying there 
was no danger of trouble with Ais children, the ladies, 
finding that all were thus favorably spoken of by 
their respective friends, finally agreed, and the Di- 
rectors, driven by the necessity of the case, consent- 
ed to try the experiment. At his first visit he was 
greatly rejoiced, though not much we! ange to find 
both these Schools in the most gratifying state of 
order. The Teachers had encountered no more 
difficulty than usual, and the parents were satisfied. 
Yet these were Winter Schools, in which the larger 
and more advanced pupils are admitted. He had 
never heard of the failure of a female to govern a 
School, under any thing like fair circumstances.— 
In making this statement he alluded not to the 
strong-minded, but to the pure and true hearted.— 
That probably is the secret of their success. 

There are auspicious omens in his part of the 
State. There has been strong agitation there—al- 
ways better than apathy, on this as on any other sub- 
ject. There is also much more interest manifested 
in the schools, both by Directors and parents, than 
there was a year or twoago. Teachers, also receive 
better compensation; and better Teachers are 
greatly sought after. Those who were actually 
overpaid for such services as they rendered, at $15 
per month, now find it more difficult to obtain 
Schools. 


On the whole, the Common Schools are rapidly 
taking their proper rank. There is no reason why 
they should not equal the best institutions of their 
respective grades; and they can be made to do so, 
by persistence in the efforts now in progress. 

He concluded by saying that this was his first at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Association, and it 
should not be the last. He would, if alive, be at 
Philadelphia in December, and thenshould attempt 
to induce the Association to hold its next Summer 
session at Wiltiamsport. Though it was probably 
now too soon to urge that point, he hoped the As- 
sociation would agree to favor his part of the State 
with its presence; in which case he could assure the 
members a free and warm reception. About the 
time for holding the Summer meeting, there would 
be a Common School House completed in Williams- 
port, of which its citizens had no cause to be asham- 
ed; andthe meeting of the Association within its 
walls would be an appropriate inauguration. 


Mr. McGown, the recently elected Principal of 
the High School about being opened in Pittsburg, 
was then introduced by the President. He said 
that nothing but business which could not be dis 
pensed with, had caused him to be, absent from any 
of the sessions of this meeting of the Association. 
He had been pleased with all of its proceedings he 
had witnessed, and particularly with its action on 
the subject of Normal Schools. That is the point 
to be urged. This State may be moving slowly, but 
her progress is in the right direction in educational 
matters, and if all unite and persist in urging right 
measures, success must soon besecured. His hum- 
ble exertions should hereafter be used to their 
utmost in this cause. Our work was a great one.— 
It is a very easy and a very pleasant thing, to take 
the bright-eyed, clear-minded one—well cultured 
at home—with every faculty ready and every desire 
aroused for knowledge, and lead him in the paths ofj 
learning. But it is a different task to lift up the 
neglected one, with his half-defaced mind and his 
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poor nog’ nature, and elevate him to the degree 
of knowledge and happiness intended for all by the 
Creator. This is the great work to be done; and in 
this he was with the Association, soul and body, 
heart and mind. 

Mr. Burrowes, being called on, excused himself 
from addressing the Association, on the plea of 
fatigue ; but briefly congratulated the members on 
the pleasantness of this meeting, which was the 
largest and most animated yet he d. 

The President then returned his thanks to the 
members for the support and courtesy, manifested 
to him during the meeting. 

The Benediction being pronounced by the Rev. 
Mr. Sackett, the Association adjourned to meet in 
Philadelphia, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Wednesday 
December 26, 1855. 

Tra K. _— Recording 
J. H. Orvis. Secretaries 


[Nore.—The Secretaries are not answerable for 
the sketch of debates, in the preceding minutes.—Ep. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 

[A large number of others attended regularly, but 
as their names are not on the Treasurer’s books, 
they cannot here be given. ] 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 


James Thompson, Pittsburg P. O. 
W. Whitton Redick, “ 


R. Ou “ 
J. L. "S. MeKown, - 
Rev. John Nevin, " 
James 8S. Riddle, ™ 
ni Gre yy 
B. Frew, ~ 

re urtt, “ 
Miss yh C: Wallace, “ 
Mary White, “ 

“ Charlotte Carr, . 

“ Mary J. Cooper, am 
“ J. Richmond, _ 

“ M. Frew, “ 

“ H. Brooks, * 
“A, Freeman, “ 

“ M. M. Ware, a 

“ -E. Martin, “ 

“ Amanda Spear, ‘“ 

“ Margaret Hamilton, “ 

“ Anna Moffet, os 


“ Mary T. Wallace, “4 
“ Mary A. Buffum, - 
“ J.C. Palmer, as 
A. D. Simpson, 8. Pittsburg. 
A. T. Jackson, Port Perry. 
J be Lo n Hones - Allegheny City. 
iams, “ 


J Jobs ‘Mortimer, “ 
L. H. Eaton, am 
Miss FE, C. Lecky, . 
*“ M. Glass, _ 
“ M. Hammond, . 
“ J. Camphell, ae 
e — . Bell, “ 
" Mary D. Leckey, - 
“ M. Maitland, “ 


J. Mitchell Boyd, ‘Duquesne ARE 
Wm. Schreiber, McKeesport “ 


BEAVER CO, 


R. 8. Imbrie, Beaver P. O. 


J. G. Bliss, 





Miss M. West, Beaver P. O. 
“Mary J. MeCreary, “ 
« M.J. Anderson,” “ 
G. A. Givan, New Brighton P. O. 
W. G. McCreary, , 
Miss M. J. Hunter, a 
“ ©, A. Breachen, Rochester P. O. 


BLAIR CO, 


William D. Mackey, Hollidaysburg P. O. 


BUTLER CO. 
Isaac Black, Prospect P.O. 
Wm. N. M’Millen, - 
Miss H. E. M. Taggart, Butler P. O. 
CAMBRIA CO, 
Thos. H. Darrah, Ebensburg P. O. 
CENTRE CO, 
Ira C. Mitchell, Bellefonte P. O. 
Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, 


CHESTER CO, 
J. H. Orvis, New London P. O. 
CLINTON CO. 
A. K. Browne, Lock Haven P.O. 
Orin 'T. Noble, 
CUMBERLAND CO, 
A. McElwain, Shippensburg P. O. 
DAUPHIN CO. 
H. C. Hicok, Esq., Harrisburg. 
FAYETTE CO. 
D. M. Dunn, Redstone P. O. 
John Bolton, Connelsville " 
A. C. Price, Cookstown $6 
Mrs, Price, Fayette a 
GREENE CO, 
G. W. Baker, Waynesburg P. O. 
HUNTINGDON CO. 
Albert Owen, - 
A. W. Benedict, 
Miss C. T. Benedict, # 
“ H. M. Benedict, af 
“ Narcissa Benedict, 
INDIANA CO. 


S. P. Bollman, Indiana P. O. 
LANCASTER CO. 
Lancaster P. O. 


“é 


W. V. Davis, 
Amos Row, 
T. H. Burrowes, - 
Samuel Walker, a 
J. P. McCaskey, “ 
T. B. Burrowes, 

Mrs. A. Row, 


Miss 8. E. Musser, “ 
“ Margaret Markee, “ 
9 H. Ww alker, 2 


“ E. Gillespie, 

“« §. W. Vodges, “ 
Rev. N. Dodge, Mount Joy P. O. 
J. P. Wickersham, Marictta P. O. 
FE. Lamborn, Lampeter P. O 
Mrs. E. Lamborn, “ 
A.M. Harman, Manor P. O. 
L. M. Hobbs, Millersville Pr. ©. 
J. H. Hughes, 
J. Newton Pierce, Liberty Sibare FP: O. 

LAWRENCE CO. 


M. Gantz, New Castle P. O. 


Huntingdon P. O. 
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LYCOMING CO. 
I. W. Barrett, Williamsport P. O. 
MIFFLIN CO. 
Miss Jane A. Kerr, Lewistown P. O. 
“Mary McCord, ne 
MONTGOMERY CO. 
R. W. Hamer, Norristown P. O. 
PERRY CO. 
V. G. Tressler, Andesville P. O. 
Miss Harriet Cooper, Bloomfield P. O. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Wm. Roberts, Philadelphia P. O. 
A. J. Perkins, ” 
John Biddle, “ 
Miss Martha Brooke, e 
SCHUYLKILL CO. 
B. S. Jackson, St: Clair P. O. 


SOMERSET CO. 
J. R. Challen, Somerset P. O. 
J. J. Stutzman, Berlin P. O. 
W. K. Foutch, Gebharts P. O. 
W. B. Frease, Centreville P. O. 
WASHINGTON CO. 
Washington P. O. 


J. L. Gow, 
A. M. Gow, 
A. D. French, “ 
Mrs. A. M. Gow, inv * 
Miss Martha Smith, o 
J. W. Norris, Canonsburg P. O. 
Mrs, O. J. French, s 
Geo. Buchanan, Hickory P. O. 


WAYNE CO. 
J. F. Stoddard, Prompton P. 0. 


WESTMORELAND CO, 
J. J. MeCormick, Greensburg P. O. 
J. F. Humes, Manor Dale P. O. 
J. H. Hoopes, Stewardsville P. O. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cornelius Walker, Boston P. O. 
Calvin Cutter, Warren P. O. 
P. 0, ADDRESS NOT GIVEN. 
Miss Lizzie Duff. 
Sarah Hannah. 
“ Fidelia Smith. 
L. Ingles, 
Margaret G. Jameson. 
R. Ewing. 
* JS. Hall. 
* Jennie E. Burrows. 
Lizzie P. Hamilton. 
“ | Martha C. Love. 
“ M. A, Lefer. 
* Annie Maclean. 
“ KE. A. Barr. 
Jennie McBride. 
“ S$. G. Follansbee. 
“ ©. H. Follansbee. 
M. R. Anderson, 
A. B. Belden. 
Sarah E. Kerr. 
Mrs. Mary Gray. 
The following letter was not received by the Pre- 
sident of the Association, till after the adjournment: 
Potyrecunic Cotieer, Pum.a., 
Aug. 6, 1855. } 
Dear Srr—Until within a very days, I had confi- 
dently anticipated the pleasure of participating in 





the exercises of your Pittsburg session. Imperative 
business connected with the College to which I am 
attached, demands my ro here during this week, 
and I must therefore forego, until winter, the happi- 
ness of meeting you all, as well as the privilege of 
presenting my remarks on the importance and means 
of physical education, of which, agreeably to appoint- 
ment, I have the notes prepared. 

The reflection that I remain here to labor in the 
common cause, alone mitigates my regret at this 
forced absence. 

Hoping that the same enthusiastic and progressive 
spirit which prevailed at Lewistown, may animate 
your Pittsburg session, I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obdt. servant, 
Aurrep L. Kennepy. 
Wx. V. Davis, Esq., President Penna, State Teach- 
ers’ Assocation, Pittsburg, Pa. 





ADDRESS 
Of W. V. Davis, Esq., President of the Association, 

Fecttow TeEacHERS AND Mempers oF THE “ SratE 
Teacners’ AssoctaTion oF Prnnsytvanta”: The 
business of teaching and Teachers—their pleasures, 
labors, present honors and future prospects—will 
form the basis of my remarks, this morning ; and, in 
presenting them to you, I will endeavor to be as 
concise as possible. Permit me first, however, to 
congratulate you upon the present flattering condi- 
tion of the Association. The large number of la- 
borers,—whom I see before me,—in the cause of ed- 
ucation, manifests the interest which they feel in 
this meeting, and is a sufficient guarantee for its 
future extension and usefulness, "Tis now two years 
since this Association first met in this Hall, to en- 
ter upon the career of its existence, and to arrange 
the plan of its future operation. The simple fact 
that its members should have twieercrossed the’ Al- 
leghenies within that brief period—and selected 
this city as the place of its sessions, in the hottest 
season of the year,—speaks volumes in favor of the 
kindness and hospitality of the citizens of this hill- 
encircied, iron-making metropolis. There is an at- 
traction in this place—stronger than that which ex- 
ists in its steel and iron—potent enough to draw 
here teachers from every corner of the State. The 
pleasant greeting, warm hearts,and never tiring 
hospitality, which we have eneountered, sufficiently 
account for this large and agreeable audience. 

Fellow Teachers—engaged in working out the 
noble experiment of our Common School System— 
1 meet you in this Hall, with feelings of no ordinary 
character. For a short season we have left the 
scenes of our struggles and labors—whether exer- 
cised in the plain, country sehool-house, or in such 
a commodious edifice, as the one in which we are 
now assembled,—whether employed in the humble 
but important primary department—the more ad- 
vanced Secondary, or, in the still more aspiring 
Grammar or High School,—here we have ail met 
on common ground, fora brief period, to interchange 
views and opinions upon educational subjects—to 
develope plans—and to deliberate collectively, for 
the amelioration of Pennsylvania’s favorite system. 
I trust we have all assembled in the proper spirit— 
disposed to bear and furbear with each other ; and, 
that when we return to our respective charges, we 
will be able to carry with us some new ideas on the 
subject of teaching, more enlarged and favorable 
views of our profession, or, at all events, the recol- 
lection of a pleasant, agreeable and interesting 
meeting. 
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The duties of the Teacher are great, more so, per- 
haps, than are generally apprehended. To him are 
entrusted the training and disciplining of the mind, 
and, to a great extent, the formation of the charac- 
ter of his pupil. This isa vast and responsible in- 
fluence ; and for its proper exertion and direction, 
a strict account will be required at the hand of the 
teacher. 

He must not suppose, that, by simply spending a 
certain number of hours in the school room, and 
passing over the regular routine of studies, he dis- 
charges his whole duty. No, he may do all this, and 
still fall far short of doing justice to his pupil.— 
There are sins of omission, as well as by commission, 
Does he ever perform that task in the school room, 
which should have been done out of it ?—if so, he 
fails in his duty. Does he spend in reading or study, 
that portion of his time which should be devoted to 
imparting instruction, or omit a regular recitation, 
on some frivolous pretense ? if so, he fails in his du- 
ty. Are there any teachers who receive visits from 
friends during school hours, who make out their 
rolls—set their copies—prepare forrecitations, when 
the time should be spent in actual recital, or in ren- 
dering to the scholar the aid necessary for its prop- 
er preparation ? if so, then all such fail in discharg- 
ing the duty of a conscientious and zealous teacher. 

But a higher and more important duty of the 
Teacher, is to watch the inception of a bad habit on 
the part of the pupil ; and to guard against its for- 
mation. Vis consuetudinis est magna—therefore, every 
apppearance—even the slightest indication—of an 
evil custom, should be sedulously observed. Teach- 
ers, frequently, neglect this matter, until the bad 
habit is formed ; and, then their time and patience 
are severely tried, in endeavoring to eradicate, what 
a little vigilance, at first, would have prevented. 

The inculcation of moral truths, of just and prop- 
er notions of men and things—the necessity of sab- 
mission to law and government—the respect and 
obedience due from children to their parents—to 
love his neighbor as himself, and his Maker su- 
premely,—are plain and simple doctrines which may 
be daily presented and enforced ; and, ’tis the Teach- 
er’s duty to do so. A sad or fatal accident resulting 
from a pupil’s disobedience—a flagrant breach of 
order with its consequential result—or, the death 
of a scholar, are events constantly occurring in the 
history of the school-room, which the honest and 
faithful teacher, will ever embrace, as an occasion 
for wholesome remark, and profitable illustration. 

Should a Teacher strive to fulfil his duty in the 
manner indicated, he may rely upon being rewarded 
in due season. The proper reward of the faithful 
teacher, though tardy sometimes, like justice, yet 
never fails in overtaking the one worthily deserving 
it. Should he fail, however, in securing this re- 
ward ina ear a gece of view—still the abiding 
love of the grateful pupil, and a deep sense of a 
conscientious discharge of his duty, will cheer him 
on in his career; and, in a great measure, compen- 
sate for him for his extraordinary labor. Examples 
abound in the scbool-teacher’s history, which 
strikingly corroborate the position assumed. Asa 
fine illustration of my doctrine, and as a just trib- 
ute of respect to the memory of a departed friend, 
I may be permitted to allude to the first Presi- 
dent of this Association.* Commencing, in early 
life, the business of school-keeping, in a common, 





*John H. Brown, Esq., First President of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and late Principal of the Zane Street 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 





country log cabin, he gradually elevated himself, 
step by step, until he finally reached one of the 
proudest eminences in our profession. He was a 
man singularly endowed by nature with many noble 
and estimable qualities, which endeared him alike 
to his scholars, and to his fellow teachers. At ey- 
ery meeting of this Association, his voice was heard 
encouraging his brethren to persevere in the noble 
cause of education,—to strive to dignify the profes- 
sion ; assuring them that, as “ nations approach the 
highest points of civilization. they pay more defer- 
ence to the teachers of their youth, and place them 
higher and higher in the ranks of social life.” 

Although engaged for many years, as the humble 
country teacher, with the hope of his reward ever 
flitting far before him; yet, by his untiring habits 
of study, his indomitable energy of character, his 
amiable qualities as a friend and instructor, he 
eventually, and for a long period, occupied a high 
post in one of Philadelphia’s proudestschools. And 
there he continued to labor, from year to year, add- 
ing to its reputation, and establishing the correct- 
ness of the estimation bestowed by the community 
upon the Zane Street School. He died in the har- 
ness—universally regretted by School Directors, 
Parents and Pupils. His constant attendance upon 
the meetings of this Association, and his zealous 
efforts in its behalf, will consecrate his memory, and 
forever endear the recollection of his worth ! 

Iu addition, the pleasure which every good Teach- 
er experiences in devoloping the infant mind—in 
teaching it to think and reason, and in furnishing it 
with suitable food forthought, should—of itself com- 
pensate for a conscientious discharge of his duty.— 
Can any task be more pleasant, than to watch the 
opening bud and expanding flower of the young and 
tender mind? To see, day after day, the sudden 
awakening of the mental faculty in some valued pu- 
pil—to watch with anxious care, secondary only to 
that of the parent, the gradual development of 
those powers and perceptions which betoken prom- 
ises of future excellence and perfection! And, when 
the task is accomplished, and the pupil is removed 
from the Teacher’s care. Oh, how, amply is he re- 
warded, for all his toil and anxiety,in after times, 
when occasional meetings occur, by the friendly 
grasp of the hand, the grateful expression of the 
eye, and the whispered remark of approbation and 
gratitude, on the part of the pupil, “to thee I am 
indebted, under Providence, for all I know and am 
in this world!” Such scenes are not of unfrequent 
occurrence. Many who now hear me will recognise 
the picture, and, with grateful remembrance cor- 
roborate the fact. 

And then, too, to watch the progress of the quon- 
dum scholar, when embarked upon the stormy sea 
of life ;—to observe him as he rises and falls amid 
its surging billows ;—to see him boldly encounter 
each approaching wave of trouble or misfortane— 
manfully to bear up against it, and finally to reach 
the haven of his contemplated voyage! 

A few words now, with regard to the present con- 
dition, and future prospects of the Teacher. 

In order to understand and appreciate fully our 
present position, let us, fora mament, contrast it, 
with what it was twenty-five years ago. Then, in 
many parts of the State, as it still exists in some 
sections, the business of teaching was no profession 
at all. The man who was fit for nothing else, in the 
judgment of the public, made the best teacher. The 
latest foreigner, the decayed merchant, and the 
broken-down teamster, were regarded as the preper 
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stuff out of which pedagogues were manufactured. 
Indeed, 1 have myself frequently heard the remark, 
in the interior of the State, in order to designate 
the utter worthlessness of an individual, “that he 
was so idle and lazy,that he was hardly fit to keepa 
school !” Besides, the occupation of Teaching was 
complacently regarded by many, as a sort of Lon- 
don Hospital—a convenient provision for worn out 
veterans of the army—discharged old soldiers, dis- 
abled seamen—needy and ignorant foreigners :—a 
kind of safety valve for the County Poor House !— 
Indeed, on a certain occasion, when a question was 
raised in a County Board of Directors of the Poor, 
—whether there were not some idle fellows lying 
about, basking in the sunshine of county liberality, 
pretending to be paupers, when, in fact vagrants ; 
—the question was gravely asked by a member, 
“whether some of the most worthless and sickly- 
looking, couldjnot be hired out to take charge of the 
neighboring schools ?” 

But how stands the case now? What is the pres- 
ent condition of the profession,—for a profession it 
has at last become? True, in many places, it is 
still in its infancy, but an infant of such vigorous 
growth, and healthy proportions, as to evince strong 
evidence of what it willbe in its manhood. We fird, 
throughout our State, guardians appointed, to let 
none but the worthy enter,—liberal salaries offered 
in every direction—honest and qualified Teachers 
sought after and secured—their services properly 
appreciated, and themselves admitted within the so- 
cial circle—not as of old—to board out their wages, 
but as a privileged class, with recognised rights and 
feelings! Some of our brethren, improving this 
happy and fortunate change of circumstances, have 
become so uplifted, as to aspire to the hearts and 
hands of the daughters of our agricultural and man- 
ufacturing Lords! And, the ranks of our Female 
Teachers, are they not annually diminished by the 
withdrawal from them of many of our best and fair- 
est teachers, to become the wives of those, who, not 
many years ago, would have hesitated to select as 
partuers,—regularly trained, common school teach- 
ers. 

But I would especially allude to the awakened 
interest of the commuprity on this subject I would 
refer to the zeal, every where manifested, in securing 
properly,trained instructors—teachers in re, non nom- 
tne. We have every reason, then, for encourage- 
ment—every inducement held out for perseverance 
in the effort, to establish for ourselves a name and 
afame. "Tis but a few weeks since, Fellow-Teach- 
ers, an advertisement appeared in the papers of 
this city, offering, as a reward for the services of a 
compent School Teacher—a larger salary than that 
received by any Collegiate Professor in this State. 
This fact is significant of our prospects and omens 
well for the future of Pittsburgh! 

A novel feature of the present day also is the 
great frequency of Teacher's meetings, Associations 
and Institutes. Our School Journal monthly re- 
cords them, as occurring, or, rather breaking out, in 
new places and jn distant counties. In many of these 
localities a teacher’s meeting is a perfect novelty, 
and attracts as much attention as a Camp- meeting in 
olden times, when churches were scarce, and the 
people religiouslydisposed. In one of our oldest and 
most noted counties, at a recent Teachers’ Institute, 
being the first ever held in that region, a man, and a 
Teacher too, actually traveled 22 miles to see a 
Black-board ! 

These small abnormal meetings are the sources 





from which emanate the rills, which flow to form the 
[nstitute’s larger stream, widening and deepening as 
it advances, untilits contributions produce the State 
Association and National Institution. These little 
township and county gatherings, are the drops which 
gradually moisten and prepare the public mind for 
the reception of more extended views, and more en- 
lightened conceptions. "Tis at these small meetings 
that new ideas are sometimes thrown out—the more 
experienced teacher instructing his less qualified 
brother,—until the whole mass eventually becomes 
leavened, by the gradual fermentation of new no- 
tions respecting education and improved modes of 
instruction. Such associations, then, should ever 
be fostered and encouraged, by the presence even of 
those who esteem themselves veterans in the pro- 
fession. 

As to our own Association, we have every reason 
to feel proud. This is now its fifth semi-annual 
meeting. How small and difficult its commencement 
—how steady its progress—and how eminently suc- 
eessful the result! The names of more than 500 
members now swell its lists, among which are to be 
found, the names of many who are distinguished for 
scientific attainments, and for their successful meth- 
ods of imparting instruction. Its deliberations have 
ever been open and manly, and conducted in a spir- 
it of mutual forbearance. The present improved 
state of our Public School System, amply testifies to 
their importance and happy results. May its ses- 
sions and deliberations be alwaysso marked; and may 
its members ‘constantly cherish towards each other 
that fraternal spirit, which is not only pleasant and 
profitable in itself, but productive of such beneficial 
consequences ! 

And, now, Fellow-Teachers and Members of this 
Association, I have made my remarks, Cecini con- 
tum, | have sung the annual song. Proceed in your 
glorious and ennobling work? ‘The field before you 
is long and wide! Every thing offers you encour- 
agement to persevere in the efforts which you are 
making, to establish upon a firm and lasting basis 
the profession which you have chosen. The lawyer 
mey be distinguished in his profession; yet, where 
would he be, had not the teacher laid the founda- 
tion? The physician stands exalted among us, as 
practising a high and noble profession; yet where 
would he be, had not the teacher prepared the way, 
sowed the seed, and formed the mind capable of 
comprehending its mystic and important truths ?— 
May not the same be said of the divine? Who laid 
the foundation for the theologian :—enabling him to 
grapple with and overcome the hidden difficulties of 
the scriptures—laid up for centuries in the ancient 
languages,—but the patient and laborious teacher ? 
Our profession, then, if not at the top, is, of all oth- 
ers, pre-eminently the foundation, which is the most 
essential part ofevery grandand magnificent struc- 
ture, 





REPORT 
On the Workings of the Public Schools of Philadel- 
hia. 

At our first stated meeting held in the city of 
Lancaster, December, 1853, the undersigned were 
appointed a Committee to present a report to the 
Association,on the “ Workings of the Public Schools 


of Philadelphia.” The Chairman of the Committee 
was absent from the subsequent meeting and the 
appointment was lost sight of, until called to mind 
and renewed at our last meeting at Lewistown.— 
Agreeably to appointment we now present to you a 
brief account of the past and present condition of 
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our Public Schools, together with their practical 
workings, and such incidental remarks as may be 
elicited during the progress of the report. 

The Pablic Schools of Philadelphia have some 
distinctive features, entirely dissimilar to those in 
other districts of our State. By an act of the 
Legislature, bearing date March 3d,1818, the City 
and County of Philadelphia, (now the] consolidated 
City,) were erected into what was called the First 
School District of the State of Pennsylvania, which 
District was subdivided into four Sections. 

The municipal authorities were authorized to 
appoint Directors, who were required to select from 
among themselves, one person to be a member of a 
select body to be called “The Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia.” The Controllers were directed to deter- 
mine the number of School houses in each Section, 
and establish a Model School to qualify Teachers 
for the Sectional Schools. 

The Directors were authorized to establish as 

many Schools as might be determined by the Con- 
trollers, appoint Teachers, provide things necessary 
to maintain and conduct the Schools in their respec- 
tive sections,and superintend and direct said Schools, 
which were opened for the benefit of all indigent 
orphan children and the children of indigent parents, 
and the principles of Lancaster’s system of educa- 
tion, in its most improved state, was to be adopted 
and pursued in the Schools. 
_ This act superseded the old method, by which the 
children of the poor received their “schooling,” 
(so called) in the private Schools in the neighbor- 
hood of their houses, and at the expiration of the 
quarter, the Teacher received an order on the County 
Treasurer for payment of the quarter’s tuition. 


This plan was so expensive, inefficient and liable 
to constant imposition, that the Legislature was ap- 
pealed to, to pass an act providing for the educa- 
tion of children at the public expense, in School 
houses erected for the purpose, and under duly 
qualified Teachers. 

The act of 1818 was, perhaps, the best that could 
have been obtained at that period, and though 
defective and unsatisfactory in many particulars, it 
was the beginning of our present noble system of 
Common Schools. The act required that the 
Schools be conducted on the Lancasterian system 
of instruction. By this plan one Teacher was placed 
over each School, which was divided into eight class- 
es. The first or lowest class consisted of children 
learning the alphabet ; the second, third and fourth, 
those engaged in spelling two, three and four letters, 
and writing on slates; the fifth and sixth, those 
learning to read and arithmetical tables ; the seventh 
and eighth, penmanship and arithmetic ; in addition 
to which the eighth or highest class were instructed 
in grammar and geography. The Teacher instructed 
the higher classes, each member of which was after- 
wards called out as a class monitor,or teacher,the pu- 
pils standing around semi-circular lines grooved in 
the floor,reciting to their shoeless,jacketless monitor. 
This inefficient plan of instruction was continued in 
the Public Schools until the year 1837. But a more 
odious feature in the working of our Public School 
system, was that part of the law which declared the 

chools should be opened for indigent orphans, or 
for the children of indigent parents. This provision 
excluded not only the children of the wealthy, 
but persons in moderate circumstances and even 
some in abject poverty; for there is a species of 
honest poverty that loathes the idea of ranking with 


pauperism. Many a child would have been kept at 
the pay Schools, if his parents could have afforded 
the expense, and pride revolted at the idea of send- 
ing him to the poor Schools; and they were indeed, 
poor Schools in more senses than one. By the first 
Annual a igh of Controllers, bearing date second 
month, 11th 1819, we learn that 10 Schools were 
opened with 10 Teachers and 2845 pupils. 

“The boys are instructed in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and the girls are taught the same branch- 
es, as well as needle work. in its useful and economical 
departments.” From the same Report we. learn 
that the costof tuition for each child was $3.57 per 
annum, while at the same time in the outer section, 
under the old system, the average expense of each 
child was $11.12 per annum. 

From the Controller’s reports we also learn the 
slow increase of the Public Schools during the con- 
tinuance of the Lancasterian system, and the odious 
features of the law limiting public instruction to the 
children of the indigent. 

First Report, the number of pupils was 2845 


Second “ 3268 
Third “ i “6 «“s 5369 
Fourth “ “ - “ 2969 
Fifth as a oe “ 2648 
Sixth “ 4 " “ 2706 


At the end of 5 years unremitting labor on the 
part of the Controllers, Directors and Teachers, we 
fiud a “beggarly account of empty benches,” in 
consequence of the unpopularity of the system, there 
being an actual decrease of 139 pupils since the 
First Annual Report. 

At the end of ten years we find the increase to 
be only 1352, notwithstanding the great increase of 
population in the City and County of Philadelphia. 

The first step towards grading the Schools was 
made in the Spring of 1836, by the establishment 
of Primary Schools, which relieved the larger 
Schools of all their alphabet pupils. By reference 
to the Controller’s Annual Reports it will be seen 
that on the 3lst of December, 1835, the number in 


attendance at all the Schools was 9,346 
December, 3lst 1836, 11,127 
“ a Sees 17,000 


showing an increase of 6000 pupils in the short space 
of one year. Since that period the increase has 
been constant and has kept pace with the growth 
of the City. At the first establishment of our Pub- 
lic School system of 1818, the Schools, 10 in number, 
with 10 Teachers and 2800 pupils, have grown at the 
present time, to the number of 288 Schools with 
876 Teachers and 52,000 pupils. The Schools in 
operation at this time are as of follows: 

1 High School. 

1 Normal School. 

55 Grammar Schools. 

35 Secondary Schools. 

154 Primary Schools. 

42 Unclassified Schools. 

In addition to the above, there are Night Schools 
established, for the benefit of boys and young men, 
who are precluded by the pursuits of business, from 
attending the day Schools. These Schools aré kept 
open in the evenings, during the months of Nove 
ber, December, January and February, and have 
been prodactive of much practical benefit. 

We have adverted to the fact, that in the year 
1837 there was an increase in all the Public Schools 
of 6000 pupils over the number reported in the 





previous year. This increase was brought about by 
an entire radical change in the Schoo! system.— 
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From the first establishment and opening of the 
Public Schools, to the year 1836 inclusive, the 
—_— of education was considered so inefficient, 
that it met with no favor in popular estimation, 
and as a general rule,no persons sent their children 
to the Public Schools, except those whom poverty 
had borne down with an unpitying hand. The 
period of a scholar’s continuance was necessarily 
very brief, and he was soon withdrawn to labor for 
his daily bread, and assist in supporting his family. 
But the year 1837 ushered in a new era in the work- 
ings of the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

The Legislature repealed the act which limited 
the benefits of the Public Schools, to the children 
of indigent parents, and opened wide the doors of 
our School houses to children in every rank and 
condition of life. They also repealed the act mak- 
ing the Lancasterian system obligatory on the Con- 
trollers and Directors.and authorized the establish- 
ment of a High School. From this time the system 
of our Public School education received a new 
impetus; it became endowed with new life and 
entered on that career which is, at once, the boast 
and glory of our extended City and glorious Com- 
monwealth. In 1838 the High School was opened 
for the reception of pupils, and as it was made in- 
dispensable to the admission of pupils that they 
should be sent from the Grammar Schools. the pri- 
vate Schools were deserted by the numerous candi- 
dates seeking admission to this new Temple of 
Learning. Since that period the career of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia has been upwards 
and onwards, 

They have gathered together the children of the 
rich and the poor, of the exalted and the lowly, in 
one bond of republican equality. 

The Public Schools are seminaries for inculcating 
the principles of Virtue, Liberty and Independence. 
At the appointed hour, behold the crowds of boys 
and girls, not “creeping like snails, unwillingly to 
school,’ but wending their respective ways cheer- 
fully and in joyous anticipations of Learning's 
bright rewards, and her glorious trophies. 

And, whence do they allcome? Why, the noblest 
mansion and the poorest hut pour forth their rising 
generation to the Public Schools. The spacious 
avenues of our goodly city, its surburban palaces, 
its busy streets, its narrow alleys, its secluded courts, 
its cheerless abodes, are all represented in our Pub- 
lic Schools. The work accomplished by these 
cherished institutions is a glorious one, and worthy 
of an enlightened age and people. 

It has taught the children of the wealthy that in 
this hand of equal rights, man is esteemed according 
to his merit, and that he who acquires a good educa- 
tion, may occupy the most exalted stations. It 
elevates the children of poverty and fits them for 
the highest duties of American citizens. It gives 
to all an opportunity to receive a good education, on 
a solid andenduring basis. 


It has elevated the sorrowing child of penury 
from grovelling in the dust of the earth and set 
him on the broad platform of mutual rights, the 
companion of Statesmen and the equal of Princes. 


But the benefits of our Public School system are 
not confined within the limit of mere local uses.— 
They have given an impulse and direction to every 
part of this great State, and though our intelligent 
and well educated Teachers may no longer visit our 
City as the Athens of their homage, or as the living 
fountain of all wisdom, still it must be conceded 
that the workings of our Public Schools have carried 





their effects into every nook and corner, every town 
and hamlet of our extended Commonwealth. 

The Public School system has lived down opposi- 
tion and reviling, contempt and scorn; it has strug- 
gled against a host of concealed or avowed enemies, 
and now stands forth strong in popular love and 
confidence. It, therefore, becomes the duty of every 
friend of general education to stand forth as its 
champion. It becomes the duty, the imperative, 
the sacred duty of each member of this Association 
to uphold and cherish this inestimable privilege, and 
to avert the urhallowed touch which seeks its 
desecration or destruction. 

It also becomes our duty to guard against the 
insidious approaches, which seek to divert any por- 
tion of its revenues to other sources than those 
which constitute its glory and strength, and which 
give it permanence and beauty. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Wm. Roserts, 

P, A. Creear, 

Asa JONES. 
Philadelphia, August, 1855. 





REPORT 
On the Development of the Religious Faculties. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

The subject assigned your Committee, stands sec- 
ond to none that engages the attention of the most 
ardent and faithful friends of education :—whether 
we regard the momentous results to proceed from 
it, or the difficulties that surround it.. 

Is religious sentiment an original element of the 
mind? Is it capable of educational development ?— 
W hat training is most likely to prove successful ?— 
Is the public school system to be made subsidiary to 
this object ?—These are the great questions to which 
your committee conceive themselves bound to give, 
to the best of their ability, such an answer as their 
experience and observation may enable them to 
furnish. 

1. Is man a religious being? The simultaneous 
response of every nation on the globe, of past times, 
as well as present, seems to say—to ask the question 
is to answer it. ‘‘ Men have been found,” says an 
ancient Roman writer, “in every place and condi- 
tion, without flocks or money, without dwellings or 
local habitations, without laws or government,— 
but without religion, altars and sacred places, no- 
where.” Indeed the negative of this query, once as- 
sumed, would unsettle the very foundations of human 
society, and scatter to the winds, the choicest com- 
forts of man’s mortal state ; while they blast all his 
hopes of a better life beyond. What would remain 
of solace, in those sweet words “my home! my 
country,” divested of the sentiment of religion, shorn 
of the vocal symbol, Heaven—that best, sublimest 
word that ever parted human lips, 

Earliest childhood, almost infancy, how readily do 
they appreciate, as if by nature’s own spontaneous 
instinct, the thoughts of God and Heaven, and the 
holy dwellers there. Thoughts, too sublime for rea- 
son to surmount, the infant spirit so readily enter- 
tains and so warmly cherishes, that no one who has 
ever made the experiment of this earliest form of 
successful instruction, can for a moment doubt, that 
there exists, even in the tenderest mind, an assimila- 
ting element which seems to grasp this first food of 
mental life, with as much relish, as the lips draw from 
the fountains of maternal tenderness, the not more ap- 
propriate orscareely less relished food of physical life. 





Such result is manifestly inexplicable, except on the 
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ground, that there is in the mind, from the very first, 
an innate susceptibility for relishing the thoughts and 
feelings, which in natural life, we term religious sen- 
timent;—a mental condition, preexistent to all in- 
struction—as the condition of the body, from which 
appetite proceeds, exists before the reception of food. 
Indeed we deem it safe toladd :—the healthful condi- 
tion of the mind can no more be maintained without 
these cherished thoughts and instructions, than the 
health of the body, without the food nature so kind- 
ly furnishes, for its support. 

But the question of innate and original religious 
susceptibilities, needs not here be further diseussed,— 
and your committee have merely adverted to some 
of the more obvious proofs, or rather sources of 
proof, lest it should seem to any one, that they have 
overlooked the foundation work, in erecting their su- 
perstructure. The architect, satisfied by the oft re- 
peated note of his sounding rod or sledge-hammer, 
that solid rock forms the substratum, substitutes no 
inverted arch-work to add strength to nature’s ma- 
sonry. Not more unnecessary, on this topic, are fine 
drawn reasonings to prove what nature herself dis- 
tinctly utters, at all times and everywhere. Your 
committee would be understood to assume that the 
solid basis of immutable truth, supports the propo- 
sition, that the human spirit is indued or rather con- 
stituted, by the Supreme Creator, with an original 
element of religious regard, as strictly as plants are 
constituted with germs, in nature’s process to be de- 
veloped into flowers and fruit. 

2. The next inquiry presented is: “Can this re- 
ligious element, by any process of education, be suc- 
cessfully developed ?” 

On this question also your committee assume the 
affirmative. Facts, innumerable, might be adduced, 
in proof of success, in this department of education 
wherever faithfully and skilfully conducted. History 
furnishes examples everywhere of ancient, modern, 
and medieval date ; from 7imothy whose early train- 
ing in the Scriptures issued in an eminently devoted 
and religious life —to the immortal Alfred whose very 
childhood was imbued with the pious teachings of 
a youthful stepmother,—and Philip Doddridge whose 
almost infant mind drew religious instruction from 
the scripture pictures, on the tiles that adorned the 
maternal chimney place. 

Add to these, the very interesting and well known 
fact, that families reared by decidedly religious parents, 
are very generally marked by decided religious cha- 
racter. Not unfrequently has every member of a 
large family—having shared together the influences 
of a pious board and fireside—proved the truth of 
the divine declaration, that a child trained in the way 
he should go, doth not when old depart from it. 


But this was no more or other, than was to have 
been reasonably expected. ‘The fundamental princi- 
ple in education is that germs of thought and feeling 
exist in the inmost depths of the human spirit, only 
to be drawn out—to be developed into action and 
character—as truly as the germs of vegetable life are 
destined, by nature’s fostering care, to evolve into 
the trees ‘and shrubs and foliage, that enrich and 
adorn the field and forest; that no one of the men- 
tal susceptibilities exists in vain; that while some 
require more and others less careful culture, there 
are stored up in nature, and in mind—divine and hu- 
man mind—-means which duly and seasonably applied, 
suffice to draw forth and unfold every latent susce 
tibility, into such forms of thought and action as the 
Infinite Creator designed and fitted them to assume. 

3. A third inquiry is now presented. What are 





the means and methods conducive to such develop- 
ment? Here a vast field opens at once on our view, 
comprising all the resources of nature, providence, 
and revelation, and all the forms of influence, instruc- 
tion and discipline, that tend to acquaint man with 
his Maker, and to institute a cherished regard for His 
will and pleasure. All that may be reasonably ex- 
pected of your committee on this occasion, will be 
to parcel out this field, into what they conceive to be 
its natural divisions ; and to invite attention to some 
of its points and features, that seem to demand of 
educators immediate and paramount regard. 


Let us then first contemplate the means to be em- 
ployed ; 2d the methods, or modes of their application. 

lst. The means. These are comprised in the na- 
tural and the revealed forms of religious truth. ‘The 
former include all those manifestations of the exis- 
tence and attributes of the Supreme Being, which 
are furnished by the material world :—the phenome- 
na of the mineral kingdom and all that science furn- 
ishes relating to inorganic nature, together with the 
phenomena of the constitution and instincts of plants 
and animals ;—add to these the wonderful attributes 
nnd phenomena of mind ;—and still further, that sc- 
ries of events, that we are wont to call, natural pro- 
vidence: manifested in the dependence, the connex- 
ion, and the evident fitting together of the four ap- 
parently distinct realms of nature—the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal and the mental worlds,—also in 
the seasons of the year ;—and the various forms of 
cause and effect in the operations of nature, and in 
the conduct of man, conducing to results good or 
evil, according to the regard, or disregard of certain 
fixed principles, called, in cold science-phrase, laws of, 
nature. 

But the idea of providence points to a power or 
being that foresees and provides. That Being is 
God; whose mind and will are to untutored mor- 
tals dimly shadowed forth in these his works.— 
Hence the distinction of natural and divine provi- 
dence, is without any real difference—perhaps even 
mischievous, as drawing away the thought from its 
proper object of regard, instead attracting to it. In- 
deed, even the term, providence, expressing an attrib- 
ute only, of the Supreme Being, requires to be care- 
fully scanned, lest we uncousciously mistake it for a 
thing, when its true and proper import necessarily 
implies a person. 

But the means of religious culture, derived from 
this source, are subject to several manifest imperfec- 
tions, which render them generally, nay, almost uni- 
versally, ineffective in producing the desirable devel- 
opment of religious sentiment. These defects are, 
lst. Want of certainty in the things required. 2d. 
Want of adequate sanction of reward and punishment. 
3d. Want of adequate authority and clearness in the 
requirements and prohibitions. 4th. Above all, they 
are too abstract for general effective application.— 
They are, however, of great use and importance in 
combination with the class of means that remains 
to be noticed. 


2d. Divine revelation. ‘This furnishes the second, 
and principal source of means for developing the re- 
ligious faculties. So ample and abundant is this sup- 

ly, that with most Protestant Christians, the Bible 
is held to comprise all the truths and motives, that 
have any material influence in forming a truly religious 
character. One thing will be generally, if not uni- 
versally admitted, that without the Bible a truly re- 
ligious character is nowhere to be found. But it is 
doubtless true, that natural and revealed religious 
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truth afford each other mutual support; and thus 
their combined elements furnish the most effective 
instrumentality that human wisdom can employ.— 
Such and so vast is the magazine of materials fur- 
nished by the All-wise and Beneficent Creator, that 
it might well be said, He has placed us in a spacious 
temple, where all above, below, around and within us, 
invites to think of him who made us ;—to love, re- 
vere and obey him who every moment, sustains, cheers 
and blesses us, with tokens of his kind beneficent re- 
gard. 

3d. Our next inquiry, is, what methods of culture 
are to be employed, as most likely to secure a suc- 
cessful issue? On this topic the difficulty is, not to 
search for methods that have been used successfully ; 
but to inquire what methods have power to be of 
most general application, and attended with most 
signal and certain success? And here your committee 
have neither scruple, nor hesitation, in announcing 
the declaration, that, the Holy Scripture—the plain 
English Bible “without note or comment”—points out 
not only the best, but the only sure methods of re- 
ligious culture for development of the religious facul- 
ties,—suited no less to youth and childhood than to 
the riper periods of manhood and age. Its maxims 
of truth, plain, expressive and direct ; its easy attrac- 
tive and apposite narratives for illustration of those 
truths ; its examples, held up for constant imitation ; 
its frequent and oft repeated direction to seek help 
and guidance, from Him whois the unfailing source 
of help, from Him who is the only fountain of perfect 
wisdom :—these show the unrivalled fitness of the 
sacred volume, to fulfil the great object of its mission 
—to imbue its votaries with that “ godliness which is 
profitable for all things,—for the life that now is, as 
well as that which is to come.” Indeed, whatever 
forms of instruction the wisest of men have derived 
from other sources, for salutary religious effect on the 
minds of childhood and youth, these same methods, 
identical in form, in substance, or in both, are more 
amply furnished, in this greatest and best boon ever 
bestowed on man. Your Committee, therefore, feel 
themselves exonerated from the task of exploring the 
vast stores of mere human wisdom and invention,aside 
from the plain counsels there supplied. They boast 
the discovery of no new methods, nor would they so 
depreciate the understanding or disparage the feel- 
ings of this elite body of educators, as to suppose 
them so ignorant of the methods of instruction pre- 
sented and enjoined in the sacred volume, as to need 
even a specification of them, in this report. A few 
points however, they venture to press on the atten- 
tion of their fellow laborers, in this seed-time season 
of human culture,—as the result of much patient ob- 
servation and experience, 


The first they would notice is Jnculcation—early 
inculcation, before the mind is pre-occupied with moral 
evil. Some faculties of the mind, like plants in a 
garden, seem to spring up from broad-cast seeding, 
with little previous preparation of soil, and with rapid 
and almost spontaneous growth, develope, in abun- 
dance, the desired fruit or roots or flowers; while the 
culture of other faculties, evidently resembles that of 
plants that require careful seeding—early protection 
from sun, frost and wind,—almost constant tillage, 
weeding and irrigation, or they come to nothing.— 
Teachers seem to be sufficiently aware of this dif- 
ference in developing the faculty of calculation. He 
that would educate in arithmetic by incidental and 
desultory lessons—or by stated weekly instruction, 
would be deemed by all a perfect novice in his work. 
It is to be apprehended, however, that a mistake of 





this kind is frequently made in regard to moral and 
religious education. Many seem to think that once a 
week, possibly at Church or Sabbath school, will se- 
cure all that is desirable, in the training of children 
and youth, in this paramount object of human culture. 
Your committee, on the contrary, firmly believe, that 
in moral, and especially in religious developments, 
above all the other faculties of the mind, ineulcation 
is indispensable. There must be literally “line 
upon line, line upon line, precept upon precept, pre- 
cept upon precept.” In the emphatic language of 
the Divine Word, the children and youth of these 
latter days, no less thanthose, who lived thirty-three 
centuries ago, demand that they on whom the work 
of education devolves, should “teach them those 
things diligently”—should “talk of them when we 
sit in the house,” “when we walk with them by the 
way—when we rise up and when we sit down.”— 
* Bind them on the hands, fix them before the eyes.” 
“Inscribe them on the door posts and on the doors,” 
that they may be constantly before their minds— 
‘when they go out and when they come in.” Could 
the most skilful and experienced Teacher, find lan- 
guage to convey more appropriately the idea of in- 
culeation ? 


The second point to which we would invite atten- 
tion is the practice. Many things, essential in intel- 
lectual education, can never be learned by instruction 
and recitation merely, however skilfully and faith- 
fully conducted. Who, for instance, would ever 
think of developing, to any good purpose, the faculty 
of language, or of calculation merely,by the exposition 
of rules and principles however thoroughly explained, 
and recitations in those studies, however clearly un- 
derstood and perfectly prepared! No sane Teacher 
would dream of it. They must, in homely school 
phrase, “parse the sentences,” and “do the sums”—and 
explain them, in daily and long continued practice, 
or they will never become aritlimeticians or gramma- 
rians. So it is with the religious faculties. To insure a 
successful development, they must be brought into 
daily,—hourly and constant exercise, “Thou God 
seest me,” must not only be taught and understood, 
as a general and important truth, but the minds of 
youth and children must be imbued with this funda- 
mental sentiment, by a practical regard given it, in 
daily speech aad action, so frequently occurrent that 
during those deeply interesting passages of life’s 
journey, it may, like the well practiced multiplication 
table, be ever present and ready for immediate ap- 
plication;—an application not to others’ conduct only, 
or chiefly, but for a higher and nobler object, the 
careful guidance and regulation of their own. 

A third point, in the judgment of your committee 
requiring much more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived, is the power of example. The principle of 
imitation has greater power for good or evil,—during 
the tender years of childhood, sekees of youth,—than 
any other, that we can name. This is true to a pro- 
verb. We familiarly say “example is more powerful 
than precept.” “Tell me with whom you associate, 
and I will tell you who you are.” And yet parents 
and Teachers are often so reckless of the effect of 
profanity, Sabbath desecration, and open contempt 
of the sanctuary, that nothing but the grossest igno- 
rance, or credulity on this subject, could possibly 
excuse it. Indeed, during that plastic etiod of life, 
imitation bears such sway over the tender mind, that 
ordinarily no other influence can rival it. The im- 
pressions then made by an exemplary parent or 
Teacher—are commonly, lasting as life itself. Nor 
is vicious example less effective in producing results 
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of an opposite character. Powerless, usually, are all 
efforts to rescue from the simoom blasts of infidelity 
and irreligion, where such examples contaminate the 
moral atmosphere. 

4th. Another strong incentive for religious de- 
velmopent, too of ten lost sight of, both in the family 
and in the school, is the paternal relation. It has 
been well said, that, had divine revelation brought 
to our world no other communication than this: 
“ When ye pray, say, Our Farner,” it had been a 
boon worthy of God himself to bestow. In these 
two words are comprised the inexhaustible lessons 
of condescension, forgiveness, protection, kindness 
and care, on the part of God; and not less of filial 
duty, obedience and love, on the part of man. What 
can be more encouraging to the erring, sorrowing 
one, than the condescending tenderness, set forth in 
the parable of the returning prodigal, or in the pa- 
thetic language of the Psalmist: “ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him.” The frequent use of this motive 
to religious regard, by parents and teachers—who, 
in this office, are peculiarly “in loco parentis”—has 
an influence almost divine; while it softens the 
heart and melts down the stubborn spirit of the err- 
ing one, it divests of every vindictive feeling, and 
prepares the excited spirit of the teacher for the 
ministration of forgiveness, under the most favora- 
ble aspects for the improvement of the offender. 


4. We now come to the more difficult and mo- 
mentous part of our subject. Does the American 
public school system admit the application of 
effective means and methods for the development 
of the religious faculties! This we solemnly believe 
to be the great question of the age ; in the decision 
of which, the fate of our beloved country, and of the 
unborn millions of her sons and daughters, is most 
intimately involved. We approach this subject 
with awe, indeed, but not with wavering or indeci- 
sion. We repeat the question, “ Does the public 
school system, suited to our age and country, admit 
the employment of the means and methods for suc- 
cessfully developing the religious susceptibilities of 
her children?” We assume the affirmative. 

Without staying to solve a thousand preliminary 
objections, with which prejudice, ignorance, party 
politics, and infidelity have endeavored to involve 
and mystify -this subject, we proceed, as follows, to 
cut asunder this Gordian knot : 

lst. Every thing which ovght to exist, is allowed 
to use the means necessary for self-preservation. 


2d. All admit,—all whose opinion on this subject 
is entitled to consideration, cheerfully admit,—that 
the influences of revealed religion-dp religion of 
the Bible,—are indispensable to the existence of a 
free government,—a government to be wielded by 
the people and for the people. 

3. ow, granting that the foregoing positions 
of this report are sustained, viz: the indispensable 
necessity of inculcation, constant practical applica- 
tion, the influence of rigkt example, the influence 
of the divine paternal relation, so far as they can be 
brought under a teacher’s power to employ;—we 
aver that the benefit of those influences can be real- 
ized by the mass of the children of our land, only 
by employing, in our public schools, the counsels 
and instructions of the Holy Scriptures. The reli 
gious faculties of the children must be developed, 
in order that the sympathies of the rising genera- 
tions, as they successively approach the stage of ex- 
istence, when their country’s interests must be con- 





signed and entrusted to them, may ever assimilate 


with those of their noble and devout ancestors, who» 
under God, gave them the free institutions, it is 
their exalted privilege to enjoy. 

In short, the whole argument stands thus: The 
free institutions of our country are right. They are 
a blessing to mankind. They ought, therefore, to 
be preserved. General education is universally 
deemed indispensable to the existence of our liber- 
ties. Government has, therefore, a right to inter- 

ose its offices in behalf of general education, and 
it is bound to do. so, whenever deemed necessary for 
self-preservation. But the education essential to 
the preservation of our liberties, must be, not mere- 
ly intellectual, it must also be moral; for, without 
moral sentiment, intellectual culture often issues in 
rendering the educated man only a more accomplish- 
ed villain. Still farther: Mere morality, unsustain- 
ed by any higher sanctions than the awards, incident 
to the present world, is palpably insufficient to ena- 
ble a man to encounter the temptations, that beset 
him in every pathway of human life. Hence to in- 
sure integrity of character, the sanctions of revealed 
religion must be superadded,—must be instilled into 
the minds of the young. 

But such religious development can only be ef- 
fected,by introducing Bible instruction into the pub- 
lic school. 

Government, therefore, has the right to introduce 
and is bound to include, in the system of education 
she proposes for self-preservation, the use of the 
holy scriptures;—and that, too, to such extent, as 
may be deemed, by the popular voice, most likely to 
insure the desired result—the preservation of her 
free institutions. 


But it is objected, “the Bible is a sectarian book,” 
and to teach the child a sectarian faith, is trenching 
on the religious rights of the parent. We reply, the 
Bible “without2note or comment” cannot, in any 
proper use of language, except in a heathen land, 
be a sectarian book. It is the grand platform on 
which all christian people, properly so called, build 
their several forms of faith and practice. They who 
truly receive it, as the final umpire in religions con- 
troversy, agree in all essential features of religion. 
But diversity of opinion, in regard to some truths of 
divine revelation will exist, as they also do, in re- 
gard to some truths of science and philosphy; so 
that the book of nature, as well as that of revela- 
tion, may be styled sectarian, if diversity of opinion 
entertained in relation to some of its truths consti- 
tute a sectarian character; for nature has furnished 
occasion for, at least, as many sects as revelation. 


It is also objected, that the authorizing or pre- 
scribing that the Bible shall be used as a text-book 
in the schools, is virtually establishing a state re- 
ligion. We reply, prescribing that the Bible shall 
be used as a text-book in the schools, does no more 
prescribe any particular set of opinions, supposed 
to be derivable from it, than the adopting of a text- 
book in science, determines what particular opinions 
shall be entertained in History, Grammar and the 
Natural Sciences, 

For it is a well established fact, that different 
minds will ever be liable to receive different views 
of truth, from the same premises of facts and lan- 
guage ;—and that on other subjects as well as on re- 
ligion. The safeguard, that free institutions afford 
to prevent abuses in this respect, (and it seems to 
your committee, a’sufficient one as a public guaran- 
ty) is, that the teacher be constituted by the voice 
of the majority of parents in each particular school 
district, and removeable by the same for appre- 
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hended sectarianism in philosophy and morals—as 
well as in religion. 

Let it not ‘be inferred, that your committee sup- 
pose the public school is expected to perform the 
whole, or even the chief part of the work. The 
proper development of the religious faculties will 
demand all, that the best form of home influences, 
the Church and the Sabbath School, can supply.— 
But the public school also must bring in its aid. If 
this vast engine of power be supposed to hold a 
neutral position, it will prove a fatal mistake, Not 
only will the opportunity for the most valuable prac- 
tical lessons of religious instruction be irretrievably 
lost to the children, who spend in them, daily, six or 
seven hours for as many years—during the most 
plastic period of life; but religious motives and re- 
straints, being set aside, the children of profane and 
irreligious parents, will undo, in the minds of other 
children, all that home and church and sunday-school 
can effect during the smaller portion of time, they 
are all allowed to operate. Your committee believes 
that there exists even in the} minds of the very 
young, a sad proclivity to evil and irreligion, and, 


“If good we plant not, ill will fill the place, 
“ And richest soil, the rankest weeds deface.” 


The fire of a vicious temper is easily kindled.— 
The fuel is already dry and prepared. It is liable 
every moment to be ignited, ever by the little strifes 
and collisions of the play-ground. The profane oath 
or curse is let fly from imbittered heart and lips. 
never taught at home, “Thou shalt not take the 
name of God in vain.” The wicked words are 
heard, retained; excited passions quickly find an 
occasion for their use; and before the nature 
of the evil can be appreciated, a marked habit 


of irreligion, subserviance of all respect for the God 
his pious parents taught him to revere, commences, 
strengthens, gathers to it other perverse disposi- 
tions and practices ; till the child of fairest promise, 
perhaps of baptismal consecration, becomes an in- 


cipient reprobate. No fiction this, no rare example. 
It is one of every day’s occurrence ;—found wher- 
ever the school is not positively imbued with a deci- 
dedly religious influence ;—a condition never to be 
realized in a school, from which the Bible is ex- 
cluded. 

Think not that a few lessons about duty, propriety 
and decorum, will repair the evil and set all right 
again. 

“ Alas! Leviathan is not so tamed ; 

“ Laughed at he laughs again, and stricken hard, 

“Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales, 

“That fear nodiscipline from human hand.” 


The most serious parental counsels, the warnings 
of the sanctuary, pass unheeded—presently treated 
with the open scorn, perhaps with open sneer, as 
the graceless youth threads the paths of covert 
vice; till some act of open baseness—some gross 
venality—in the Legislative Hall, or on the bench of 
justice, orsome Parkman Murder, reveals the hideous 
deformity of the character, that cultivated intellect, 
divorced from faithful religious culture,is almost sure 
to form. Almost every day’s Gazette announces 
some fresh example, to add to the black catalogue 
of iniquity in high places not only embezzlement 
of the public treasure, but instances of fraud and 
breach of trust in public institutions, robbing mul- 
titudes of helpless orphans and widows, the invalid 
and the aged, of their last cent of means frugally 
depesited, as their only resource for earthly support. 
Their name is legion, and their victims everywhere. 





With such pictures of the result of a Godlesa 
education, undermining every form of public and 
private confidence, seriously threatening the safety 
of our free institutions—based as we know they 
must be on private integrity and virtue,—shall edu- 
cators fold their hands andtremble ata hue and cry 
about. sectarianism and church and state, raised by a 
few atheists, infidels and religionists—whose re- 
ligion discards the Bible ;—among whose unmingled 
votaries, no free institutions ever have been or ever 
can be sustained ! 

But the assault may be made from an opposite 
quarter. Recently, a popular writer in a leading 
religious journal, contends for the project of ap- 
propriating the whole work of education to the 
Church. The Public School system he denounces 
as a baseless fabric—a usurpation of the rights of 
parents, incapable of any religious element. The 
church is to come to the rescue, commence the en- 
terprise with her own children; draw in by mys- 
terious power all the children of the land, and thus 
impart to the rising generation a sound religious 
development. When the millennium arrives, all 
this'may be a sober reality,—-but for these less f avored 
days, the plan bears on its brow the stamp of in- 
feasibility and non-entity. Its only practical ten- 
dency is, to throw cold water on any and every 
effort, made to improve the publie school by infus- 
ing into it the grand elements of religions sentiment. 
The times call for no such helpers. They demand 
action, action !—not fine spun objections, hair split- 
ting distinctions and vissionary anticipations.— 
This momentous question must be met, agitated, 
decided: and the soonerthe better. We entertain 
no doubt ef the basis on which it must ultimately 
rest. 

Your Committee, would therefore say, in conclu- 
sion, there is a natural sentiment of religion in the 
human mind. That sentiment is capable of educa- 
tional development. The preservation of our free 
institutions demands such developement, The Pub- 
lic Schools must be subsidiary to this object ; and, 
in order to meet this demand, the Public Schools 
must employ faithful and exemplary Teachers, and 
receive and use the Bible. 

N. Dongs, Ch’n, Com. 


REPORT ON INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

There are few themes embraced within the range 
of educational subjects upon which my mind is more 
habitually accustomed to dwell—in which I feel a 
deeper interest, and for the promotion of which I am 
more ready to lend my influence, than that assign- 
ed as the subject of my address this evening; and 
yet, no topic could have been suggested, the discus- 
sion of which I would have been more reluctant to 
undertake, amid the engagemeyts which occupy my 
time; for the obvious reason, that,—aside from its 
abstruse nature, and the impossibility of its thorough 
treatment on an occasion like the present,—its im- 
portance to the undeveloped intellect of our State, 
renders a discursive and imperfect discussion of the 
subject, if not perilous to the intellectual interests of 
the young, at least, but slightly provocative of in- 
quiry, and therefore of little promise to the friends 
of our cause. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, when I state 
that I shall not undertake to advance and defend a 
system of Intellectual Philosophy, or enter into a 
philosophical analysis of the intellectual powers.— 
My pie ns this evening, shall be to engage the 
attention of studious minds upon the general subject, 
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and, by an exhibition of some of the harmonies flow- 
ing out of the process of intellectual development, 
to awaken an earnest inquiry into the constitution 
and ultimate capabilities of the intellect; with the 
hope of gaining something of practical advantage to 
the cause of education at large. 

In order to any well defined idea of the true ope- 
rations of intellectual development, a familiarity with 
the various modes of thought, their unequal reach, 
&c., as discovored among the varied conditions of 
mind, is absolutely necessary. This point, we deem 
important, and repeat it—:Praetical amiliarity with 
the various modes of thought, and the unequal range, 
or reach, or scope of thought, exhibited under the 
diversified conditions and circumstances of expand- 
ing or unfolding intellect, is absolutely essential to a 
clear appreciation of the wants of the intellect, or the 
aids most efficient and necessary in the course of its 
healthful development. Systems of Philosophy ad- 
dressing their teachings to our consciousness, often 
answer the inquiries of our minds in respect of the 
grosser, or more palpable phenomena of our intellec- 
tual nature; but, upon the more subtle points of in- 
quiry, they often involve their followers in a maze of 
impalpabilities, even though they seem to advance, 
and lead us with confident and steady tread through 
all the airy regions of spirituality. 


The difficulty of which we complain, attaches less 
to the systems, to which we have referred, than to 
the general fact of the utter inadequacy of theoreti- 
cal presentations, to convey just impressions of any 
of the phenonema of nature. Let us not, therefore, 
be understood as ignoring the accredited authors 
who now claim the confidence of the intellectual 
world. We mean, (and only this,) to aver most dis- 
tinctly, that an acquaintance with the books merely, 
is not sufficient to educate and qualify one for the 
highest realization of the subject of which we treat, 
and for conducting the development of the intellect 
of the young. 

We ciaim it as an essential element in the charac- 
ter of the practical educator, that he be, not only 
familiar with the best sustained theories advanced by 
metaphysicians, (and these are neither few nor fee- 
pe but that, having tested their soundness by a 
trial of their adaptation to actual operations of mind 
undergoing the process of development, he may avail 
himself of their light, and of their general or particu- 
lar suggestions, as auxiliaries in the work which he 
undertakes. Is it objected that our view assigns too 
lofty a position to the practical educator—that our 
rule of judgment would exclude from the honored 
list, many able and devoted friends of education? 
We respond, however severe the inferences drawn 
from our position on this subject, and however the 
may lessen the brilliancy of the coronet with whic 
@ generous criticism may have favored us, they can 
in no degree lessen the actual attainments of any ; 
nor can they prevent the richer and deeper lustre of 
those intellectual accomplishments, which have borne 
the touch and trial of truth. 

Without attempting to fortify our position against 
the various contending theories advanced by meta- 
physicians in various ages, or even pretendiug to as- 
sign a reason why we adopt one style of philosophy 
and reject another, or why we mark out for ourselves 
a system which approves and appropriates what ap- 
pears truthful and natural, and ignores what strikes 
us as illogical and unsatisfactory in the various the- 
ories extant ;—-we premise that Man, in his integral 
constitution, is composed of three distinct natures,— 
the Physical,—the IJntellectual—and the Moral, 





These are governed by three distinct classes of 
Law ; and each is intended and adapted to perform 
certain functions pertaining to the well-being of man 
asawhole. To trace out the connection existing 
between them,—to determine the influences they mu- 
tually exert upon one another, and the mutations 
wrought in them through the influence of the exter- 
nal world, belong to the science of anthropology, 
and afford the most interesting subjects for study and 
investigation. 

Thus constituted, man is endued with life, from the 
effective operation of which, he is never exempt dur- 
ing the continuance of his being. It is by virtue of 
this principle of life, that the first efforts of his pow- 
ers are induced. It is our province to notice the 
pane of those efforts which are put forth by the 

ntellectual energies, and to consider the processes 
by which these energies are to be harmoniously and 
fully developed. 

Intellect is that quality of animate being, which 
through the various media of mental impressibility, 
grasps and comprehends ideas. This quality of our 
nature is capable of existence in any of the various 
conditions of life, and is effected in an important de- 
gree by such various conditions. Its perception may 
be intensified ; its power to grasp and retain ideas 
augmented ; or, by the force of unfavoring influences, 
its powers may be palsied or kept dormant, and its 
vitality almost extinguished. Like our Physical na- 
ture, it experiences growth and increase of power. 
It is proven to be susceptible of cultivation and train- 
ing; and all these may be secured for it, in an emi- 
nent degree, by the appropriate exercise of its consti- 
tuent powers. Hence, arises the metaphysical sci- 
ence, which teaches the means and methods of pro- 
moting and directing these exercises, and which is 
denominated Development. 

Development is the unfolding of that which is in- 
volved,—the disclosing of that which is hidden,—or, 
the calling forth of that which is retired. 

The intellect which is feeble in infancy, naturally 
increases in strength, in a limited degree, as it ad- 
vances in years. Its true development is, therefore, 
impelling it forth, by means of fitting motives, into 
the open arena of thought; aiding it in the investi- 
gation of facts; guarding it against confusion and 
failure ; and encouraging it by assurances of ultimate 
success ;—till, balanced and strengthened by well di- 
rected endeavor and carefully formed habits of ex- 
ercise, it may undertake, alone, the journey of explo- 
ration-amid the sources of original ideas, where em- 
blem rays of light gladden every avenue of intellec- 
tual life. 

The relation of the intellectual to the physical and 
moral in our constitution, is so intimate ; the healthy 
action of each, so dependent on its associate mem- 
bers of the triunity constituting man, that it is diffi- 
cult to discuss its proper training without invading 
the study of man’s physical structure, and entering 
upon the more sublime inquiry into his moral being. 

e are happy to know, however, that under the ma- 
nagement Pf abler minds, these subjects will be pre- 
sented to you in a more appreciable form than we 
could hope to evolve. 

We have already intimated that the primary means 
of intellectual development, is intellectual exercise.— 
This operation evidently commences, immediately on 
man’s introduction into the world; and it may be as- 
sumed that the normal condition of the intellect is 
that of action :—But, the stage of development, at 
which external appliances may be employed to ex- 
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cite the powers of the mind to Greater activity, is 
that which is attended by a perception of ideas not 
absolutely instinctive. It is at this point, that the 
work of culture should commence, and although much 
difficulty environs our earliest attempts to divest and 
control the thoughts of childhood, there can be no 
doubt, that, at this early age, efforts to push forward 
the development may be successfully and profitably 
employed. 

The simplest form of thought being that of a per- 
ception of the external qualities of things ;—as for ex- 
ample, color and form ;—these first ideas may be im- 
parted through the medium of Object Lessons. Few 
indeed, are aware of the extent to which, and the ra- 
pidity with which the intellect may thus be developed 
and led on from a recognition of the form, color, &c. 
of external objects, to a knowledge of their proper 
uses and relations to one another. 

We are thus minute in noticing these early exer- 
cises of the intellect, in order to indicate the more 
clearly the theory to which we incline, namely: that 
the development of the intellect is a process entirely 
within the range and control of laws of universal ap- 
plication, which may in all cases be suecessfully em- 
ployed, when there is no physical disability to em- 
barrass their action. Weassume, therefore, that the 
true means of development, are found, primarily, in 
the following inducements to inquiry,and are compris- 
ed :—first, in what we have denominated object les- 
sons ; secondly, in exhibiting to the perceptive facul- 
ties the adaptation of external objects to secure our 

ersonal comfort and gratification, through the 
Eponlodes which a study of them imparts ; and third- 
ly, by an exhibition of the inevitable relation of 
knowledge to power, in securing to the possessor 
conquest over every obstacle that may oppose man 


in the pursuit of happiness, and in subduing, for his 
use and benefit, every material object. 


By object lessons, we mean oral instruction given in 
connection with an exhibition of the objects to which 
the instruction relates; through which may be im- 
parted a knowledge of their names, their general 


characteristics and uses. Proceeding upon this plan, 
until we have revealed to the mind of the little learn- 
er many of the charms of natural science, and awa- 
kened in him an irrepressible desire to enquire, at the 
sources of information, for the knowledge which his 
intellectual nature now begins to crave,—we have 
achieved the first great success in the process of in- 
tellectual development. By this kind of instruction 
presented in carefully chosen language, ideas of per- 
manent value are communicated in the simplest and 
most natural forms ; and—while they are thus ineffa- 
cably impressed upon the memory, and become food 
for thought,—the modes of expression with which 
these new ideas are identified, become efficient aux- 
iliaries in the work of familiarizing the mind and me- 
mory with scientific knowledge. 


Having indicated the process by which we accom- 
plish our first step in the course of intellectual de- 
velopment, we propose to show that the ideas thus 
acquired, conduce to the happiness of the individual ; 
and that a consciousness oF this fact operates as an 
inducement to increased intellectual effort in the ac- 
quisition and examination of ideas. 


The proof of this position is found in the fact, that 
in proportion to the clearness and truthfulness of the 
impressions which the mind receives, is the strength 
of one’s desire to extend the field of investigation ; 
and we unhesitatingly aver, that the chief cause of 
the popular ignorance of the present day, as well as 
the reason why some in our schools continue persist- 





ently indifferent to the scientific truths which are the 
subjects of study, from the commencement to the end 
of their academic course, is, that their primary devel- 
opment being defective, they fail to appreciate the 
relations of external objects; and consequently re- 
main utterly ignorant of the harmonies that address 
themselves to the taste and the imagination, awaken- 
ing, in a well disciplined mind, a sense of the beauti- 
ful and true, and suggesting a thousand original 
ideas which the imagination may weave into new 
forms of beauty and truth. 


But the mere reception of ideas, in the broadest 
sense, is not sufficient for the purposes of true devel- 
opment. 

The number and value of ideas can but very im- 
perfectly elevate the intellectual character, without 
the benefit of another mental operation precisely si- 
milar to the assimilating process in our physical na- 
ture. Ideas of the existence and quality of external 
objects, may remain as single’and independent ideas 
in the mind, without awakening the interest and sa- 
tisfaction which are essential for our purpose. The 
desired effect is‘secured by a development of con- 
sciousness,—that faculty by which we are cognizant 
of the operations of our own minds. By the exer- 
cise of this faculty we discover to ourselves the ex- 
tent of our attainments in knowledge, and incorpo- 
rate them with our stock of intellectual powers ; and 
thus, by a sort of compound accretion, each ces | 
acquired idea becomes an additional aid in the wor 
of acquiring; and from this new and exhilerating 
view of our intellectual progress, expressive of a gra- 
tifying quality in ourselves, we derive the reward of 
our exertions in pursuit of knowledge. Hence, a due 
cultivation of this faculty is imperatively necessary. 


The means to be employed in this endeavor, are 
REFLECTION and mmPARTATION. We require the con- 
sideration of the ideas presented by the object les- 
sons referred to; thus, also, bringing into exercise 
the faculty of abstraction, by means of which objects 
are classified and arranged agreeably to natural or- 
der; and the memory, by the use of which, each sep- 
arate idea or class of ideas, preserves its appropriate 
order in the mind. 

By the consideration of objects, we mean an ideal 
reproduction of the objects themselves ; and we as- 
certain the accuracy of the reproduction, by requir- 
ing the idea to be expressed inlanguage. We desire 
to impress all who listen to us, at this time, with the 
importance of requiring the most precise language 
in this exercise. The greatest freedom should be al- 
lowed to the pupil, and his own choice of language 
by no means embarrassed ; but there should be the 
strictest watchfulness, at this point, and every im- 
propriety of language corrected after the pupil has 
given utterance to his thought in language of his own 
choosing. The effect of particular care at this point 
will be, to render the impression of the idea clear in 
the mind, by relieving it of the useless and incorrect 
verbiage with which it may be clothed; and by that 
law of adaptation, or of adjustment, which we detect 
in each day’s experience, but which is of so subtle a 
nature that it is not easily defined, the mind experi- 
ences the pleasurable sensation, so essential to its 
highest development, through the harmony of thought 
and correct utterance. 

We have referred to abstraction and memory as 
undergoing the operation of development, simulta- 
neously with the nnfg}ding of other faeulties of the 
intellect. It would be‘quite impossible for us with- 
in the limits assigned us for the evening, to speak of 
the various faculties which constitute the intellect 
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individually, and in extenso. We can but barely 
name a few of them, and briefly hint at their func- 
tions. 

The knowledge received through the medium of 
the senses, (as for example,) smell, taste, touch, &c. 
is rendered available for our gratification in innume- 
rable ways, by the association of ideas. This affords 
another important agency, to be employed by the in- 
dividual who aims to secure a harmonious and exten- 
sive development. This we believe is an auxiliary 
too selfom employed, partly on account of the ab- 
sence of means necessarily to be used in experimen- 
tal teaching. 

A more careful classification of the associations 
which may be introduced into the present systems of 
instruction, would be a valuable contribution to edu- 
cational agencies. By the association of simple ideas 
or perceptions, we not only acquire those complex 
ideas through which the various qualities of objects 
are perceived by a single effort of the mind ; but, we 
also seuss from one idea to another of similar import, 
and from the contemplation of one object to that of 
others having some relation to the first, in succession, 
and thus experience the mental operation called a 
train of thought. The importance of bringing this 
operation of the mind under the control of law, will 
be apparent to all, since it is an important element 
in the process of reasoning, by which the relation of 
cause and effect is determined. 


The effects of a correct operation of the mind in 
this particular, are true conclusions and sound judg- 
ment, without which man would be subject to a con- 
tinual succession of mistakes and mishaps. He 
would not only be found the victim of repeated dis- 
appointments, but his life and property would con- 
stantly be in jeopardy. 

The inharmonious development of those faculties 
by which a train of thought is evolved, causes the 
distinction between the man of comprehensive and 
correct judgment, and him whose conclusions are al- 
ways unreliable, and generally formed exclusive of 
some of the facts material to the subject before his 
mind,-er-under the undue influence of one class of 
facts and a partial appreciation of the value of an- 
other. 

There is, moreover, no more pleasurable exercise 
of mind than the association of ideas. It is through 
this medium, that the scenes of the past are again 
brought before our view, and knowledge previously 
oes is made available for our present advantage 
an tification. ‘The practical use to be made of 
this function, in the development of the intellect, is to 
give to almost every perception, however uninterest- 
ing of itself, an interest and value, ” means of a si- 
milarity in some of its aspects or relations to other 
ideas of a pleasing character, with which, by the pro- 
cess of association, it may be connected. It is the 
province of the educator to suggest the line of 
thought by which the desired connection may be 
reached, 

Finally, the incentive to intellectual efforts, pro- 
duced by an exhibition of the relations of knowledge to 
Power, though not exerted at so early an age as those 
already treated of, is by far the most potent. ‘The 
period of youthful life, when full intellectual develo 
ment op oa to assume its true importance, as the 
means of success in the various avocations to which, 


in after life, each shall devote himself, is one of con- 
scious strength, elastic vigor and undaunted hope. 
As we have already stated, we find some difficulty 
in giving a practical view of the operation of true in- 
tellectual development, without frequent allusion to 


the equally harmonious development of the body and 
the moral principle. We assert, emphatically, that 
man in his highest development necessarily implies 
the loftiest attainments in morals, as well as the 
largest and truest development of mind and of body. 

Apart from his relation to God and immortality, 
the most important aspect in which he can be view- 
ed, as a moral agent, is with respect to his race ; and 
in this view we find, that without the moral equili- 
brium, which we have, during our discussion, con- 
stantly neg” DOIN to exist, the powers of the intellect 
and, also, those of the body are liable to become in- 
creasingly perilous to the interests of mankind at 
large, if they are developed and augmented by inde- 
pendent and non-reciprocal action. While we have 
attempted to hint at the processes by which the in- 
tellect is developed, we have treated the question not 
as an independent matter, but as receiving those col- 
lateral influences, and as being exempt from those 
associational embarrassments, which its relation to the 
physical and moral involves. 


Aspiration atter eminence, therefore, we must sup- 

ose to be directed toward the honorable callings of 
ife. The stage of development now under consider. 
ation, supposes the mind to be prepared to enter upon 
the study of the higher branches of learning. We 
give it as our judgment, that at this point there may 
be improvement in the prevailing modes of instruec- 
tion. Our idea would make the labor of the instrue- 
tor onerous. It would require the same constant 
care and watchfulness over the mental condition of 
his pupils, as the skilful physician finds necessary in 
guarding his patient, during the hopeful days of con- 
valesence. He must understand not only the prin- 
ciples of his science and the general laws of their ad- 
ministration, but he must understand his case. We 
do not mean to reflect on any of our co-workers ; 
we are speaking of the momentous office of develop- 
ing intellect in its truest sense. We do not say 
there can be perfection, even in this; but we aver that 
perfection should be our polar star, and our approach 
towards it should bear some rational proportion to 
our conscious remove from it. 


By aknowledge of the principles of natural science, 
we are enabled to realize our mutual dependence for 
the comforts of life, the means of physical improve- 
ment, and many of the agencies that contribute to 
the civilization of mankind. The influence which a 
familiarity with the operations of mind affords, is so 
strikingly illustrated by facts in the history of our 
own public men, and by the history and traditions 
of eloquence, that we do not deem it necessary to 
particularize. The ability to wield this infiuence is 
so fascinating, that no one, at all aware of its poten- 
cy, who has witnessed its effects, would hesitate, for a 
moment, to procure it, (were it purchasable,) however 
great the cost. ‘The familiar exposition of the laws 
which govern its attainment, enforced by illustrations 
frequent and interesting, would involve some toil on 
the part of the instructor, but he would, we think, 
speedily realize a full compensation in the intellectual 
vigor which would accrue to the learner, and which 
would eventuate in greatly increased power of mind. 
Knowledge is said to be power ;—it is an acknowl- 
edged axiom. Without it, however amiable the dis- 
position, however robust the frame, the moral pow- 
er of the individual fails of its aim, and the physical 
energies are exerted, in vain, for the light given for 
our guidance. Knowledge constitutes the chief at- 
traction of social life. If it be a life of feeling rath- 
er than of thought, it is no less true. 





It should ever be borne in mind that the human in- 
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tellect is not provided with full-fledged wings, upon 
which it may soar away to light and joy ; but that its 
more general and safe abode is among the tabernacles 
with which its nativity is identified, until the work of 
earth being done, it may take its flight, and soar forever 
to scenes and service of a loftier sphere. Its ascent to- 
wards “ the lofty tops of distant thought, that men 
of common stature never saw,” must be by slow but 
steady advances. The darkness that overhangs our 
onward course, must be dispelled by the light of the 
past. Association must assure us of success and 
safety, by reviving the souvenirs of bygone success- 
es; and reason, looking back upon the wake, must 
hold steadily the helm of our exploring intellect, as 
we glide onward, confident in the faith of ascertain- 
ing fact. We must not be restive of the restraints 
which fact opposes to fancy ; but, confident in the ge- 
nius of intellect that presides over our destiny,— 
proud of the conventionality which permits us to be 
classed as men of mind,—the circumstances of life can 
abridge our happiness only so far as the infirmities 
of our physical nature may interrupt our bodily com- 
fort, and as the moral doubts which invest human de- 
generacy may mar our vision of future life. 

We look forward with pleasing anticipation to the 
time when the cause of education in its fullest sense, 
shall be regarded as the noblest among the objects 
that engage the attention of our race ;—when every 
facility that experience may — shall be sup- 
plied, and the proudest efforts of genius shall be de- 
voted to the promotion of human development, in all 
the relations pertaining to the well-being of our race. 

J. F. Sropparp, Chairman Committee. 

August, 1855. 





REPORT ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Fetiow Teacuers:—This theme, presented by 
a former Executive Committee of our Association, 
offers a wide field for discussion; nor are any 
landmarks or boundaries set up to direct our inqui- 
ries and control our considerations. We are left 
to our own discretion, whether we will regard 
“school discipline ” as synonymous with education in 
general, that is, the training of the entire man, men- 
tally, morally and physically ; or, in a more limited 
sense, referring to those systems of government or 
control best adapted to secure order and regularity 
in the school room; or, in a still more restricted 
sense, to treat of our subject as applicable alone to 
those punishments and penalties imposed upon the pu- 
pil, for disobedience and negiect of duty. We will 
not, therefore, confine ourself exclusively to any one 
view of the subject, but consider it in different lights 
and from various points of observation. 


In its most general sense, school discipline em- 
braces the whole of education, which is defined “ to 
comprehend all that series of instruction and disci- 
pline which is intended to enlighten the understand- 
ing, currect the temper, and form the habits and 
manners of youth, and fit them for usefulness in their 
future stations.” To prepare our youth for the du- 
ties and realities of life, is the object of the school; 
and it is a consideration of immense importance, 
how we shall make the school best fitted to discharge 
so great a responsibility. It is necessary that all 
the faculties and powers of the pupil should receive 
their due share of cultivation. The discipline of one 
power or faculty of the individual, at the expense, or 
to the neglect of another, would be injudicious and 
prejudicial to the interests of the whole. The train- 
ing of the mental faculties does not, as is too gener- 
ally the opinion, embrace the sum total of education, 





and ought not, as is unfortunately too often the case, 
to be effected at the risk or loss of health and phys- 
ical development. Nor,can that man be said to be 
thoroughly yes whose, cultivation consists 
alone in the exhibition of mere brute strength. In 
this age we require a complete development of the 
faculties—mental, moral and physical—to form the 
perfect man, and the nearer we attain this in our 
schools, the nearer do we approach perfection. 


The romantic age of chivalry presents us with 
striking illustrations of the imperfections of that 
discipline, which, despising the gentle arts of peace, 
sought human excellence alone on the field of bat- 
tle, and in deeds of martial valor. The knight er- 
rant, disciplined alone in the use of the weapons of 
war and the chase, glorying in the possession of 
great physical strength and endurance, imperious 
and implacable, fierce and revengeful, contemning 
the study of letters and the cultivation of science, 
sought glory and renown in the lists of the tourna- 
ment, amid fierce encounter and bloody fight. The 
paths of honor were sought and found alone in fields 
bestrewed with gore. The Hnmanites despised and 
neglected, found refuge and protection in the dim 
cloisters of the convent. So great was the neglect 
of mental cultivation, that it was no reproach for 
nobility, and even royalty itself, to attest its sanc- 
tion by a mark, not being sufficiently educated to 
write its own name. The uncultivated popular 
mind recognized “ might” and not “right” as the 
arbiter of human affairs. Constantly familiar with 
scenes of violence, blooshed and wrong, the masses 
shrank as a timid herd from the power of those, who 
placed no value on human lives, and considered hu- 
man suffering as sport. The mental powers were 
not enlightened, the heart received no cultivation, 
and as a consequence, viewed in the light of Chris- 
tianity, the whole character was a deformity. Nor 
is the illustration foreign to our subject. We have 
our knights errant, not armed cap-a-pie nor mount- 
ed for battle, it is true, yet it is upon these the dis- 
cipline of the school should be brought to bear.— 
We find them in the cock pit, and, progressing 
through the various stages of cruelty and blood, be- 
hold them as the heroes and champions of the ring,— 
the admired Tom Hyers and the lauded Yankee 
Sullivans of the day. 


The cultivation of the mental, to the neglect of 
the moral faculties, is more to be deprecated, in this 
age, than the strong arm and the sturdy frame of the 
pugilist. “ Knowledge is power,” and the power 
that knowledge gives, uncontrolled by virtuous con- 
siderations, is immense. The cultivated intellect 
may now attain wealth, position, influence and hon- 
or, bat if the baser qualities be not in subjection to 
moral influences—if the discipline of the heart be 
not sufficient to control the passions incident to a 
fallen human nature—unhallowed pride, unbridled 
ambition, insatiable avarice and greedy lust, will not 
scruple to use any means to attain a desired end.— 
To secure preferment, and place, no sacrifice would 
be spared by one upon whom the obligations of mo- 
rality have no binding force, and who has not been 
taught to consider others rights’ paramount to his 
own opportunity. There was one with whose deeds 
you are all familiar, possessing talents of a high or- 
der; fitted in mind and person for noble deeds, ex- 
hibiting great abilities both to devise and execute, 
diligent in duty, brave as the bravest in battle, who 
shed his blood in the cause he had espoused; the 

ride of the people, poets sung his praises and eu- 

ogists did him honor; yet, with all his honors, his 
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heroism and his daring exploits, he fell; the accurs- 
ed lust for extravagance, made him greedy of foreign 
gold, and, not having the moral heroism to resist 80 
great a temptation, he has left us to execrate and 
abhor, as a traitor’s, the name of Benedict Arnold. 


In pleasing contrast with the traitor’s we would 
contemplate the character of his cotemporary, 
(Gen. Joseph Reed) who, though stom ome to defec- 
tion by an offer of £10,000, indignant ? replied, “I 
am not worth purchasing, but such as I am, the king 
of Great Britain is not rich enough to buy me.” 

The Rail Road swindlers, the Bank defaulters, and 
the fancy stock speculators of the day, should, were 
we wise, teach us to beware of putting faith or funds 
in the hands of those who are not known to be mor- 
al men; and admonish us, too, that the discipline of 
the head, should, in youth, be accompanied by dis- 
cipline of the heart. The mental powers may be 
cultivated to a high degree, may be stimulated to 
the acquisition of great knowledge, while the heart 
may remain a barren desert, without a single oasis 
to cheer or relieve—without love or kindness, sym- 
pathy or charity. 

It is impossible to cultivate the heart, without a 
discipline of the understanding,—to train human 
nature to the practice of virtue, without the exer- 
cise of correct reason and sound judgment; but 
both mental and moral faculties may be cultivated, 
to the entire neglect of the physical, and thus by 
rigorous acetism and protracted study, health may 
be impaired and usefulness destroyed, How often, 
on account of the ignorance, or the neglect of the 
laws of Physiology and Hygiene, have we to deplore 
the enfeebled powers and diminished energies of 
those, whose jntellectual force and moral worth 
challenge our live and admiration, Nor is the dis- 
cipline of the physical with the intellectual, more 
incompatible, than of the intellectual with the moral; 
for the stronger the physical powers, the greater the 
strength, activity and endurance, other things being 
equal, of all the other faculties, 

Children are naturally imitative and tnquisitive.— 
Prompted by nature alone, there is a constant and 
insatiable desire after knowledge. The senses, like 
so many telegraphic wires, are busily employed in 
transmitting ideas of the external, material world 
without, to the soul within. Every new impression 
on the mind,—every clear, distinct idea, operates as 
& new stimulus to increasing effort and expansion, 
ministering fresh food to an appetite unappeased 
and unappeasable. The child controlled by nature’s 
impulses observes the size, weight, color and form 
of material objects,—the manner, structure and ex- 
pression of language—it particularizes and com- 
pares, generalizes and judges everything that is the 
object sensation. This is nature’s discipline. The 
author of its existence has implanted in it the germs 
for cultivation and improvement, and the thoughtful, 
philosophical teacher will endeavor to pursue the 
path indicated by Nature herself, and following her 
teachings will be guided aright, while he who neg- 
lects the promptings of a sure monitor will as cer- 
tainly fail, The natural depiase of children, though 
buoyant and elastic, ma crushed ; the inquisitive 
desire may be repressed ; and the imitative faculties 
be impaired by unwise discipline and indiscreet 
management. Availing ourselves, then, of the light 
which nature affords, it should be our constant effort 
to stimulate the inquisitive and imitative disposi- 
tions of children, and give them a right direction 
in the pursuit of knowledge. It is a mistaken idea, 
that booksalone are the best sources of wisdom, and 





that if children are confined to the recitation of the 
text-book, they may be educated. Such an error is 
a frequent and fatal one. Children, at their first 
entrance into school are generally taught, from the 
book, the 26 letters of the alphabet, and their in- 
struction consists in this teaching and nothing 
else; and as they advance, the book—the book—con- 
tains the sum of their knowledge to be acquired.— 
Is it a wonder, that the versatile human mind, thus 
cramped down to one dull routine, will often fly with 
loathing and disgust at the name and sight of a 
book? “Nature with open volume stands,” and 
woods, winds, and waters ; earth, air and sky, are so 
many texts to teach the wonders and mysteries of 
Creation. Here the student never wearies nor grows 
faint, and ’tis from this ponderous tome that children 
read their first lessons. Let instruction in the works 
of nature, be accompanied by the teaching from 
books, and that which was before dull and insiped 
will be undertaken with a relish and delight. If the 
perceptive powers are kept in active and profitable 
exercise, it will be the duty of the instructor so to 
discipline the mind, as to fix the attention solely and 
undividedly upon a given subject for a given time. 
During the time so employed, which at first should 
be short, and gradually increased as the powers are 
capable of enduring it, the mind should be so in- 
terested as to forget, for the time, everything else. 
How often is it a source of mortification and regret 
—and perhaps your own experience will confirm our 
remark—that we are unable so to fix our attention 
upon the page we have perused, or the sermon we 
have heard, as to give any correct idea of the sub- 
ject of the writing or discourse. 


This is the result of an improper discipline of our 
powers. To fix the child’s attention requires ener- 
gy, study and versatility on part of the teacher, and 
on these do much of his excellence depend. 


Children must be encouraged to think—to desire 
to know the meaning and reason of things ; to study 
principles rather than rules, and to acquire ideas 
rather than words. If they are thus early disciplin- 
ed to reason clearly and accnrately from cause to 
effect, and from effect to cause, the judgment will 
be correct in its conclusions and self-reliant in its 
operations. Independence of thought, based on 
principles of reason, will be thus established, and 
nothing will be passed over that is not clearly and 
accurately understood and mastered. One of the 
great faults of the day is the superficial character 
of our teaching. A most important consideration 
in connection with school, beside the actual knowl- 
edge acquired, is the habit of study, and the disci- 
pline which it gives for future investigations. As 
the ancient athlete, about to contend for the prizes 
awarded to feats of strength and activity in the pub- 
lic games, were put to the severest discipline to train 
them for the exciting contest ;so the individual with 
us,where “ the mind’s the standard of the man” must 
enter the arena thoroughly trained, to ensure sue- 
cess in the battle of life. 

The disposition to force scholars through the pa- 
ges of a book or through various studies, inthe least 
possible time, is as ridiculous as it is injurious. It 
is no uncommon thing to find pupils thus trained, 
who have gone through the pages of a Geography, 
and yet do not know, when questioned, whether they 
have ever seen the earth; or through the Arithme- 
tic without knowing the Multiplication Table, or 
being able to note and numerate five consecutive 
figures. This is no fancy sketch, it is a fact; and 
hundreds of our schools, we regret to say, are car- 
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ried on in this manner, and among these may be 
found some of very high pretensions, whose long 
catalogue of studies prescribed for a very short cur- 
riculum, gives ample evidence that quantity not qual- 
ity is the object to be attained. It will be very cor- 
rectly inferred that such schools afford very litt!e, 
either of instruction or discipline. We would then 
that whatever is attempted, and it would be well not 
to attempt too much, should be done thoroughly. 


The memory should receive diligent and careful 
cultivation. Like ¢very other faculty of the mind 
or body, we may by over-exertion do as much inju- 
ry to it, as by total neglect. We may, by attempting 
to crowd it with unimportant matter, such as names, 
dates and figures, render it like a lumber warehouse, 
in which there is stowed a little that is valuable, 
and that little, enveloped by the rubbish, very hard 
to find. To discipline the memory, the attention 
must be at command, and nothing should be requir- 
ed to be retained in the mind, but what is absolute- 
ly essential. Thus, as a general thing, the definitions 
and rules of every science should be committed to 
memory;—and consequently those text books are the 
most valuable, other things being equal, which ex- 
press definitions and rules in the most simple, con- 
clse and accurate language. 

Conscience, by some termed the moral sense, is 
that power or faculty by which we judge of right 
and wrong, or of what is lawful or unlawful. To 
keep this principle in active exercise should be the 
constant aim of the instructor, for it is only after 
oft repeated efforts and unremitting practice, that 
its decisions may be relied on. “Do right” should 
be the rule of action; and everything that cannot be 
measured by this invariable standard, should have 
the verdict of conscience enforced upon it. The 
rules of morality may be comprehended in our duty 
tu God and Mankind, and it should be part of our 
study to discipline the mind of the pupil to the con- 
templation of these duties, and the heart to their 
willing and constant performance. The young mind 
cannot be taught too early the precepts of duty, and 
the seed thus sown in a virgin soil cannot but pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest. The christian virtues must 
be inculeated if we would have a christian people ; 
and the earlier they are taught, the more firmly and 
deeply will they be impressed. The school, no less 
than the family, should be held responsible for the 
moral as well as mental training of,.children. They 
ought to co-operate with, and assist each other; but 
neglect on the part of one, although it will render 
the task doubly difficult, will not absolve the other, 
Nor need such teaching interfere with the interests, 
or prejudice the feelings, of any sect or denomination 
calling themselves Christian. Asthe first and great 
duty of mankind, is the service of the Almighty Cre- 
ator and Preserver of the Universe, the attributes 
of Deity—our responsibility as immortal and ac- 
countable creatures—a veneration for sacred things 
—the remembrance of the Sabbath day—the abhor- 
rence of profanity and intemperance, should all be 
unfolded to the minds of the pupils, and impressed 
upon their hearts. So also the duties we owe man- 
kind should constantly be exhibited, both by pre- 
cept and example. ‘The rule of action “to do to 
others as we would that others do to us” dictated 
by the Great Teacher himself, should find a con- 
stant echo from the lips of the christian instruc- 
tor. Obedience to parental authority—reverence 
for age—a strict regard for justice—the recognition 
of the rights of others—an unimpeachable veracity 
—an appreciation of true honor—an unflinching 





honesty of intention and action—a liberality of 
thought and means, are some of the prominent vir- 
tues, which should furnish texts for many an admo- 
nition as well as reproof, ‘* Line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept” should be presented and en- 
forced. The Teacher's eyes and ears should ever 
be as open to check the profane word, as the use 
of false syntax, and to see and reprove an unjust 
action, as to see and correct a false exercise in fig- 
ures. Constant vigilance and unwearied discip:ine 
will alone, by the blessing of Providence, produce 
a moral and conscientious people. 

With the training of the mind, and the cultiva- 
tion of the heart, we include the discipline of the 
body. The curious structure of “the ren I live 
in "—the functions of the various parts of this won- 
derful building—and the means necessary to prevent 
its ruin and decay, are subjects of vital importance 
—full of interest, and as capable of being imparted 
in their rudiments, as the first principles of any oth- 
er science. It is not our idea, by teaching the ele- 
mentary principles of Physiology and Hygiene, to 
make, according to the “ quack” phrase, “every man 
his own doctor ;” but to teach those general rules 
of action which will preserve health, prolong life, 
and prevent the impositions of ignorant pretenders. 
It is a well attested fact, that instead of promoting 
comfort and health, and of communicating that 
knowledge which will prevent disease, our schools 
themselves have been fruitful sources of pain, suffer- 
ing, and permanent deformity. 

An inspection of the school houses, especially of 
the rural districts, will confirm this statement, as they 
are generally badly located, poorly built, and incon- 
veniently constructed, being without proper light- 
ing, heating and ventilation, fitted with furniture of 
the roughest fashion, and in fact, affording for edu- 
cational purposes, nothing save a sorry shelter from 
winter's winds, and summer’s sultriness. 

Even little children may be disciplined to ob- 
serve those general rules of Hygiene which tend 
greatly to health and comfort. 


Thus, cleanliness of the skin and of the clothes 
should be insisted on, until it is habitually observed. 
Directions should be given and frequently repeated 
in relation to the preservation of the teeth, and the 
manner of securing it ; thereby conducing to general 
health, securing individual comfort, and adding 
much to personal appearance. As an erect position 
of the body in sitting or standing, strengthens the 
system and gives it dignity and beauty otherwise 
unattainable, children should be disciplined to ob- 
serve with military precision those graceful postures, 
Children should be taught the necessity of exercise, 
and on the other hand, should learn that every ex- 
cess produces a reaction and is followed, sooner or 
later, with an appropriate punishment,—and that ev- 
ery part of the system may be injured by extreme 
and protracted labor. The effects of light, heat and 
air may be described, and brought by simple illus- 
trations to the comprehenslon of. youthful pupils.— 
These are but very few of the numberless suggestions 
that might be given on this subject, but sufficient 
has besn shown, we think, to demonstrate its impor- 
tance, and the practicability of disciplining the 
school to an observance of its general rules. 


In the second view of our subject, we would refer 
to those systems necessary to secure order and reg- 
ularity in the school room. The discipline of the 
school, in this sense, is intended not only to form the 
manners and habits of the individual youth, but also 
to secure for the whole that quiet and sobriety of 
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behavior, necessary to the pursuit of teaching and 
learning. 

In civil society, every individual must sacrifice 
some part of his natural liberty, for the benefit of the 
whole—he must take his share of all the burdens and 
responsibilities, arising from the establishment of 
government and the administration of its affairs.— 
He must recognize the rights of others to the same 
privileges he claims for himself, giving life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, with only such neces- 
sary restrictions as the welfare of the community re- 
quires. 


As the State takes its character from the indi- 
viduals that compose it, a responsibility devolves 
upon each member to perform well his part and to 
discharge all the duties incumbent upon him. A 
failure, on part of one, detracts from the excellence 
of the whole. The school is a miniature state, and 
the discipline of the school should be directed as 
much to secure the excellence of the future citizen, 
as the brilliance of the future scholar. To be a good 
citizen of the State, each scholar should be disci- 
plined to the willing surrender of his personal feel- 
ings and inclinations, for the benefit of the school.— 
For instance, the habit of desisting from conversa- 
tion at certain times, because it interferes with oth- 
ers’ study or recitation in the school room, would,in 
after life, be still observed in the public lecture room 
or the concert. The habit of estimating right as the 
rule of action, not might—of judging from principle 
and not by passion, will fit the pupil for the duties 
of the jury box or legislative halls. That discipline 
which distinguishes between liberty and license,— 
which draws a broadline between unbridled passion 
and wholesome self-respect and restraint, should be 
the discipline of the schools. As American citizens 
we cannot but feel interested, and as American 
Teachers we ought not but feel the greatest respon- 
sibility, in relation to this subject. The peculiarity 
of our Government, which derives its great excel- 
lence and strength from the virtue and intelligence 
of the masses of the people, is to be preserved by 
the diligent discipline of the District Schools. The 
resistance to the authority of Law, manifested in 
many cases throughout our land, by open defiance, 
—the escape of cold blooded murderers by the cor- 
ruption of juries and the subornation of the public 
press,—the deeply laid schemes of politicians and 
the tricks and gambling for political ascendency,— 
the aggressive, predatory spirit manifesting itself in 
high places—the fillibustering bravado of those who 
glory in the title of “ Young America,”jare all symp- 
toms of a dreadful malady in the body of society, 
which, if incurable, mast at least be prevented from 
spreading. Nor is it alone in society at large that 
these evils exist. Even in our legislative halls,scenes 
of rowdyism and vulgarity are sometimes exhibited, 
by those whom we are accustomed to call honorable 
and gentle. 


To secure a correct discipline in the school, there 
must be a proper organization and systematic gov- 
ernment, Discipline is the result of methodical 
arrangement. To facilitate this arrangement, it is al- 
most indispensible that the school have a large con- 
venient house or room, furnished with all the appli- 
ances which secure comfort and neatness, and 
promote good taste. At the commencement of the 
school we would ascertain by examination the men- 
tal qualifications of each pupil; assign to each his 
duties and the exact time at which, it is expected, 
they will be performed, A schedule of the exerci- 
ses should be made, interspersing, with the severer 





duties, times for relaxation and amusement, for sing- 
ing, and for social discussions of moral duty. All 
should be required to observe the appointed times 
and their corresponding duties of business or pleas- 
ure, nor ever to permit one exercise to trespass for 
one moment on another. 


Punctuality and accuracy will thus be made a 
constant discipline, and order and quiet be easily 
secured. While employ+d, let the mental, moral or 
physical powers act rapidly and vigorously ; never 
so long as to produce weariness and disgust, but 
with that sprightliness and variety which always 
give their charms of pleasure and profit. For a 
further consideration of this subject, we would di- 
rect your attention to the exceedingly interesting 
and valuable report of Mr. Cowdery, upon the San- 
dusky schools, to be found in the Ohio Journal 
of Education and the New York Teacher 


As we find no two human faces precisely alike, 
neither are two minds found exhibiting exactly the 
same powers and peculiarities ; such being the case, 
we should not apply to all, unconditionally, the same 
modes of government and instruction. The Gisci- 
pline suitable for one, might do great injury, if ap- 
plied to another of different organization;—that ap- 
plied to a rough, rugged boy, and esteemed light, 
might overpower and crush the more delicate and 
sensitive girl. It will be necessary, then, for the 
teacher to make humanity a deep study, endeavor- 
ing to note the many different points of character, 
and to ascertain the means by which each may be 
made accessible. He will be obliged to assist the 
weak and wavering—to cheer the desponding—to 
repress the froward and to force the sluggish. The 
desire for acquisition or the effort to excel, will 
prompt the larger number to successful effort ; 
the hope of reward, the love of parents, or the ap- 
proving smile of the diligent instructor, may excite 
others to duty ; but there are some, generally few in 
number compared with the whole, upon whom no or- 
dinary motive seems to have the slightest influence. 
Brought up, perhaps, amidst home influences unfa- 
vorable to excellence of any kind,—thrown by cir- 
cumstances of poverty and misfortune amidst asso- 
ciations of vic and immorality, they have already 
become disciplined to disregard the gentle persua- 
sions and allurements of virtue and right. consider- 
ing them only as the indications of indecision and 
fear, in those who offer them. Another few, sur- 
rounded by luxuries and wealth; accustomed to re- 
ceive flattery and attention; uncontrolled in pas- 
sion and prejudice ; whose whims and caprices have 
been indulged to the extent of their wishes, cannot 
surrender in school what they have always consid- 
ered their right at home. The petted, pampered 
and selfish child cannot submit his own inclinations 
and desires to any rules and regulations, which do 
not comport with his accustomed comfort and con- 
venience. 

We have chosen our illustrations from those 
extremes of character found in our schools, which 
more than all others have need of careful disci- 
pline, both to secure order and quiet in the school 
and “to prepare them for the duties of life.”— 
Such characters not only require much care for 
their individual welfare, but also on account of the 
evil influence their example may exert upon others, 
To discipline a school containing so many phases of 
character (and all schools possess them to a greater 
or less extent) is a work of great difficulty; requir- 
ing the exercise of qualities apparently almost con- 
tradictory. 
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One indispensable quality in the teacher, is the 
ability for self-government, as he only is fit to gov- 
ern others who can control himself. The gen- 
tle and humanizing influences of love and charity 
should be diligently cultivated and constantly ex- 
ercised, to restrain the forward and vicious, and di- 
rect their wandering eyes and wayward feet to that 
course “whose ways are pleasantness and whose 
paths are peace.” That exercise of kindness and 
philanthropy, which descends to the level of igno- 
rance, misfortune and crime, sympathising with 
their sorrow, ministering to their comfort, and bear- 
ing, as on wings of love, the despised and the deso- 
late to a higher sphere, is the glorious mission of 
charity and duty. Philanthropists long ago discov- 
ered, what the Christian World is now beginning to 
realize, that in the language of the homely proverb 
—“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
eure "and also “that school houses are cheaper 
than prisons,” and that for the low, the depraved, 
and the outcast, there is hope of reform, if but an 
“asylum” be afforded asarefuge. Enlightened hu- 
manity rejoices in the wonder-working efforts of 
christian charity, which takes vice by the hand and 
leads it back to virtue; reclaiming in many instan- 
ces even old offenders who have grown gray in evil 
and sin. The punishment of the prison, unassisted 
by moral aids, only serves to restrain the offender 
as long as he remains enclosed within its walls, and 
when released he returns to the world, the most de- 
termined enemy of good and a most potent emissa- 
ry of sin. His heart is as hard as the stones of his 
prison, because he has not felt the soothing sympa- 
thy of kind words, nor heard the sweet whisperings 
of hope. The mere exercise of force or confine- 
ment may extort labor, but in men can never pro- 
duce anything but hatred and desire for revenge.— 
The discipline, of the school, however, is but rarely 
employed for the reform of inveterate habits in 
children, but rather for the correction of thought- 
less waywardness, or neglect. When such cases do 
occur, kindness, gentleness, and firmness must cha- 
racterize the first attempts to reform the offender. 
These may fail. The influence of love, tenderness, 
and persuasion is powerful, but not omnipotent. If 
the Great Teacher, the embodiment of kindness 
and love, denounces punishment against those who 
are perverse and rebellious, it is not possible that 
fallible man should govern by means of a milder, 
gentler code. Parental love and kindness are not 
incompatible with discipline, nor is the law of love 
in contradiction to the law of compulsion. “He 
that spareth the rod hateth his son; but he that 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” Nor does 
this high authority fail to denounce a punishment 
for the neglect of these laws, both upon the parent 
and child; for it is said “a foolish son is a grief to 
his father, and a bitterness to her that bare him.”— 
The parent, constituted by nature as the guardian of 
the child, delegates, for the purpose of education, to 
the teacher the authority to instruct, and also what- 
ever power may be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. ‘The teacher stands to this ex- 
tent in loco parentis, and possesses, or should pos- 
sess, just so much power. With Mr. Page we agree 
that, other things being equal, “the minimum of 
punishment is the maximum of excellence.” Whilst 
we would caution against an improper exercise of 
coercive measures, we would, on the other hand, not 
advise the abandonment of corporal punishment. 


We know there are those who are averse to corpo- 
ral punishment in school, but we think that until 





human nature is radically improved, until we have 
teachers of a different character generally, and until 
parental influence is properly exercised, “the good 
time coming” when it may be dispensed with, will 
we be longexpected. The remedy aa og usual- 


y as a substitute for corporal punishment, is, when 
all else fails to correct and reform, to turn the of- 
fender from the school as incorrigible. As the 
school is an appropriated agent “to discipline youth 
properly to perform the duties of life,’ we would 
earnestly protest against delegating that duty to 
the “ house of correetion” or the prison, at least, 
until all legal and proper means are employed to 
prevent it; for when the discipline of the school 
fails to reach the offender, the discipline of the pris- 
on is generally the result. 


We have no more sympathy with that class of re- 
formers, whose puling, sickening sentimentality 
moves them to denounce the infliction of physical 
suffering, given in extreme cases, than with those 
who see in the rod the grand panacea for every 
wrong, and esteem the proverb literally true, that 
he who is not Javish in dispensing that cure must 
really hate his child. Chancellor Kent in his Com- 
mentaries, remarks that “it is equally a mistake in 
politics and in law to consider mankind degraded to 
the lowest depths of vice, or to suppose them act- 
ing under the uniform government of virtue. Man 
has a mixed character, and practical wisdom does 
not admit of such extreme conclusions.” What ap- 
plies here we think is equally applicable to the 
school: for, 


“There in each breast, each active power dilates, 
Which broils whole natiéns and convulses States: 
There reigns, by turns alternate, love and hate, 
Ambition burns, and factious rebels prate ; 

And in a smaller range, a smaller sphere, 

The dark deformities of man appear. 

Yet there the gentler virtues kindred claim, 
There Friendship lights her pure untainted flame, 
There mild Benevolence delights to dwell. 

And sweet Contentment rests, without her cell : 
And there, ’mid many a stormy soul, we find 
The good of heart, the intelligent of mind.” 


We think if character is not uniformly good, nor 
generally bad, neither should punishment all con- 
form to one invariable kind or degree. 

In conclusion, we will say to you, Fellow Teach- 
ers, that upon your efforts depends, to a very great 
degree, the character of the next generation. To 
your keeping is confided a most sacred trust. How 
will you discharge that responsibility? If well; 
many will rise up hereafter and call you blessed ; if 
badly, the maledictions of those whom you might 
have benefitted and did not, will as surely follow 
you. The discipline of the school, then, in what- 
ever light you may view it, is well worth your seri- 
ous attention and study. The past, in our history, 
reveals much that is grand and glorious, upon which 
the patriot’s heart delights to dwell ;—the present 
offers us a wide field in which to labor as patriots, 
philanthropists, christian men and teachers ;— 
und to the future we look with animating hopes and 
earnest desires. But, remember “a materializing 
luxury, a depraved literature, a corrupting pros- 
perity, an ill used liberty,—these are some of the 
chasms into which “ Young America” may plunge, 
against which Young America must be guarded.” 

To your discipline and guardianship we commit 


the work. 
A. M. Gow, Ch’n. Com. 
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